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MINIATURE    ATLAS. 


London  is  the  capital  of  England,  and  metropolis  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  popular  and  most  usual  acceptation  of  the  word 
London  comprises  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  the 
city  of  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and 
their  respective  suburbs.  These  form  one  vast  metropo- 
lis, which  is  certainly  the  largest  and  most  wealUiy, 
and  perhaps  the  most  populous,  city  in  the  world. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  London,  is  ascertained  to 
be  situated  in  lat.  51.  31.  N.,  and  in  long.  0.  5.  37.  W. 
of  Greenwich.  The  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster are  situated  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
hundred  of  Ossulston,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Thames ;  and  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  on 
the  opposite  or  southern  bank,  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
and  hundred  of  Brixton.  To  each  of  these  principal 
divisions  of  London,  many  neighbouring  villages  have 
been  successively  annexed,  by  the  increase  of  build- 
ings on  the  intervening  ground  ;  and  the  whole  is  thus 
united  into  one  immense  assemblage  of  human  habi- 
tations. Some  of  these  suburbs  are  situated  in  Essex, 
and  others  in  Kent.  The  opposite  banks,  on  which 
this  metropolis  stands,  are  connected  by  London, 
Southwark,  Blackfriars,  the  Waterloo,  Westminster, 
and  Vauxhall  bridges. 

The  greatest  extent  of  London  is  from  west  to  east. 
Without  including  Knightsbridge,  Kensington,  or 
Chelsea,  its  length,  from  IJyde  Park  corner  to  Poplar 
is  nearly  seven  miles  ;  its  breadth  varies  considerably, 
but  it  is  nearly  five  miles  from  Newington  Butts  to 
Islington.  The  circumference  of  the  whole,  allowing 
for  various  inequalities  in  the  extension  of  streets,  &c. 
at  the  extremities,  cannot  be  less  than  30  miles.    The 
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included  area  is  11,520  square  acres,  of  which  the  river 
occupies  1120.  London  may  be  divided  into  five  se- 
parate districts,  distinguished  by  the  classesof  the  in- 
habitants. These  divisions  are,  1st,  The  City  of  London  ^ 
where  the  commerce  and  most  of  the  trade  of  the 
metropolis  is  conducted.  2dly,  Westminster,  which 
contains  the  royal  palaces,  the  houses  of  lords  and 
commons,  the  courts  of  law,  and  government  offices, 
.'idly,  The  West  End  of  the  Town,  extending  from  Char- 
ing Cross  to  Hyde  Park,  and  from  St.  James's  Park 
to  Paddington.  4thly,  The  East  End  of  the  Town,  which 
is  devoted  to  commerce,  to  ship-building,  and  the 
various  trades  connected  with  shipping.  5thly,  South- 
warii,  and  the  places  contiguous,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river,  which  are  all  also  devoted  to  commerce 
and  ship  building. 

The  chief  architectural  pride  of  London  is  its 
Bridges,  some  of  which  are  probably  more  magnificent 
and  better  built  than  any  in  the  world.  The  principal 
public  buildings  in  the  city,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town,  are  the  Tower;  the  New  Mint;  the  Trinity- 
house  ;  the  Bank ;  the  Mansion-house ;  the  Royal 
Rxcliange  ;  the  East  India  house  ;  the  Auction  Mart ; 
the  Commercial  Mart;  the  London  Institution;  the 
Custom  house;  the  Excise-office  ;  Guildhall ;  the  Mo- 
nument; the  Post-office;  Newgate;  the  various  Hos- 
pitals; St.  Paul's  Church,  &c.  The  British  Museum 
is  the  grand  national  depository  of  antiquities, 
sculpture,  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  scientific 
collections,  manuscripts,  and  printed  books. 

The  city  of  Westminster  originated  in  a  monastery, 
which  was  founded  by  Sebert,  king  of  Essex,  about 
610,  on  a  track  of  land  called  Thorney  island,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  and  nearly  one  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  London.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  West  Monastorium,  or  West  Minster.  The 
Abbey  church  is  distant  from  that  of  St.  Paul,  in 
London,  above  one  mile  and  five  furlongs. 

The  Borough  of  Sonthwark  constitutes  that  great 
division  of  the  metropolis  which  lies  (o  the  south  of 
the  Thames. 
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Eno  land  is  the  southern  and  most  considerable  dtvisioii 
of  Great  Britain,  bounded  by  Scotland  on  the  north  ; 
by  the  English  Channel  on  the  south,  which  divides  it 
from  France  ;  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east ;  and 
by  Wales,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Irish  Channel 
on  the  west.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  extends 
from  50.  to  56.  40.  N.  lat,  and  from  1.  50.  E.  to  (>.  W . 
long.  From  north  to  south  it  is  400  miles  in  Icn;;th, 
and  is  in  some  places  300  miles  broad.  England  is 
divided  into  forty  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into 
hundreds,  wards,  lathes,  wapentakes,  rapes,  tythings, 
&c. ;  the  whole  containing  twenty-five  cities,  172  bo- 
roughs, and  about  10,000  parishes.  Of  the  population 
I,78i),531  persons  were  stated  in  the  returns  made  to 
parliament  to  be  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicraft,  and  1,524,227  to  be  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. 

England  possesses  numerous  rivers,  which  are  not 
only  of  essential  importance  in  facilitating  the  com- 
munication witli  the  interior,  and  in  tlius  giving 
vigour  to  commerce  and  industry,  but  they  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  coun- 
try. Of  these  the  most  considerable  are  the  Thames, 
Severn,  Medway,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tyne,  Tees,  Wear, 
Mersey,  Dee,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Derwent.  The  soil  is 
various,  consisting  generally  of  clay,  loam,  sand,  chalk, 
gravel,  and  peat.  The  principal  productions  of  the 
country  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  French  wheat, 
beans,  and  peas.  The  climate  of  England,  from  its 
northern  position,  is  rather  rigorous  and  ungenial,  and, 
from  its  being  an  island,  it  is  liable  tu  sudden  and  Iro- 
qucnt  changes,  and  to  great  variations  of  dryness  and 
moisture.  No  country  in  the  world  perhaps  displays 
such  a  rich  and  uniform  verdure  for  so  large  a  portion 
oftheytar.  The  mines  and  quarries  of  England  af- 
ford a  constant  supply  of  most  valuable  produer. 
The  constitution  of  England  is  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  executive  powers  are  vested  in  the  king,  wh«» 
( acts  through  the  medium  of  responsible  advisers.    The 
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legislative  power  resides  in  the  king-,  lords,  and  commons. 
The  commons  are  elected  by  the  people  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  watch  over  their  interests,  and  to  act  as  a 
control  on  the  executive. 

Wales  is  a  principality  in  the  west  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  It  forms  nearly  a  peninsula,  being 
washed  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the 
south  and  south-east  by  the  British  Channel,  and  li- 
mited on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Here- 
ford, Salop,  and  Chester.  It  is  situated  between  51. 
20.  and  53.  25.  of  north  latitude;  and  between  2.  4i. 
and  4.  56.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The 
length  from  north  to  south  extends  from  130  to  180 
miles;  and  the  breadth  from  50  to  80;  comprising  an 
area  of  about  8125  square  miles,  equal  to  5,206,900 
acres  of  land  ;  and,  according  to  a  recent  census,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  544,375,  or  nearly 
sixty-seven  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The  princi- 
pality is  divided  into  North  and  South  Wales,  contain- 
ing twelve  counties.  The  division  of  North  Wales,  com- 
prehending the  counties  of  Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  Den- 
bigh, Flint,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery  ;  and  South 
Wales,  the  counties  of  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  Caer- 
marthcn,  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor.  The 
general  aspect  of  Wales  is  bold,  romantic,  and  moun- 
tainous, consisting  of  almost  continued  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains  and  impending  craggs,  intersected  by  nu- 
merous deep  ravines,  with  extensive  valleys,  and  af- 
fording endless  views  of  wild  mountain  scenery.  The 
principal  range  of  mountains  in  North  Wales  is  that 
which  is  denominated  the  Snowdonian  chain,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  lofty  mountain  Snowden  occupy- 
ing its  centre.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn, 
the  Wye,  the  Conway,  the  Towy,  and  the  Dee,  which 
have  not  only  attained  pre-eminence  in  fame  for  the 
utility  of  their  navigation;  but,  as  the  theme  of  poets, 
have  been  celebrated  in  song.  Wales  is  distinguished 
for  the  abundance  and  value  of  its  mineral  productions, 
which  form  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.  These 
are  found  in  great  profusion  throughout  its  mountain- 
ous districts. 
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6coM  AM)  IS  a  country  of  Europe,  which,  united  with 
England  and  Wales,  forms  the  northern  division  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  west,  by  tht; 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Deucalcdonian  or 
North  Sea  ;  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the 
south-east  by  England,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Tweed  to  Kerholm,  then  by  Keddonburn,  Had- 
dourig,  lilackdown-hill,  Morslaw-hill,  Baltonbuss- 
hill,  to  the  sources  of  the  waters  of  Kail  and  Jed,  then 
by  Kershope  burn,  Liddel  water,  and  the  Esk,  to 
Todholes,  and  by  the  March-dyke  to  White  Sark  on 
the  Solway  Frith  ;  on  the  south  by^the  Solway  Fritli ; 
and  on  X\u'  south-west  by  that  part  of  the  Irish  Sea 
called  the  North  Channel.  It  is  situated  between  64. 
and  59.  N.  lat.,  l>ut,  including  the  Shetland  and  Ork- 
ney Islands,  it  extends  to  61.  12.  and  between  1.  and 
5.  W.  long,  from  Greenwich  ;  but  the  Western  Islands 
extend  much  farther.  Its  greatest  extent  from  north 
to  south,  in  the  meridian  of  Kirkcudbright,  is  244 
miles ;  but  a  direct  line  from  Carlisle  northward,  to 
4be  Moray  Frith,  does  not  exceed  180  miles.  From 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  the  western  coast  stretches  230 
jmiles  in  a  straight  line  to  Cape  Wrath.  The  breadth, 
under  difl'erent  parallels,  is  various.  By  the  report 
nude  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  area  of  Scot- 
land and  its  isles  is  29,600  square  miles,  or  18,944,000 
English  acres  ;  of  which  5,043,450  are  cultivated,  and 
13,900,550  uncultivated  lands  ;  besides  638  square 
miles  occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  the  following  counties,  viz. 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Dumfries,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Wigton,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Lanark,  Peebles, 
Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Dum- 
barton, Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Fife,  Forfar,  Perth, 
Argyle,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn, 
Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Cromarty, 
Orkney  Islands,  and  Bute.  These  are  subdivided 
into  877  parishes. 
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Scotland  is  of  a  most  diversified  surface.  In  the 
northern  parts  it  is  moslly  mountainous  and  barren, 
wliile  towards  the  south  it  extends  into  fertile  plains. 
It  has  been  separated  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Highland  and  the  Lowlands.  But,  looking  at  it 
geographically,  it  may  also  be  divided  by  nature  into 
three  parts,  namely,  the  Northern,  the  Middle,  and 
the  Southern. 

Scotland  cannot  at  present  boast  of  mines  of  the 
more  precious  metals ;  but  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  have  been  found  at  different  times, 
^lost  of  the  gems  and  precious  stones  have  been  found 
in  Scotland,  the  diamond  excepted. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  various  ;  in  general,  how- 
ever, it  is  inferior  in  point  of  fertility  to  England  ;  or 
perhaps  t!)c  difference  may  arise  not  so  much  from 
the  soil,  as  from  the  northern  situation  and  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  great  ocean, 
and  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  the  climate  of  Scot- 
land is  extremely  variable.  The  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land mav  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.  High- 
landers and   Lowlanders. 

The  Presi)yterian  system  of  religion  \v«s  established 
in  Scotland  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1696,  and 
Mas  afterwards  secured  in  the  Treaty  of  Union. 
The  ancient  constitution  of  Scotland  was  super- 
seded at  the  time  of  the  union  with  England.  In  the 
Parliament  of  England,  the  Scots  nobility  are  repre- 
sented by  16  peers.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
freeholders  of  the  counties,  amounting  to  about  2429, 
are  represented  by  30  commissioners  or  knights  of  the 
shire.  The  royal  burghs,  which  are  65  in  number, 
exclnsive  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  sends  one 
member,  are  divided  into  14  districts,  which  return 
as  many  members,  elected  by  a  delegate  from  each 
burgh.  Scotland,  however,  still  retains  her  own  an- 
cient laws  and  institutions.  The  two  kingdoms  were 
united  into  one  great  monarchy  in  1603,  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Edinburgh  is  the  metropolis. 
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Ireland  is  a  large  fertile  island  of  Kurope,  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  to  the  \\  est  of  Great  Rritain,  from  which 
it  is  »o|>aratcU  by  the  Irish  Sea,  or  St.  Georp's  Chan> 
nel.  This  sea  varies  in  breadth,  accordinjf  to  the  pro- 
jections of  the  two  conntries  on  each  side.  In  some 
parts  it  is  120  miles  broad  ;  between  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  the  county  of  Down,  it  is  contracted  to  the 
breadth  of  18  miles;  and  farther  north,  between  the 
north-east  point  of  the  coast  of  Antrim  and  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre,  to  a  still  narrowerslrait  of  less  than  12  miles. 
This  country  is  situated  between  long.  6.  and  10.  40. 
W.  and  lat.  51.  16.  and  55.  13.  N.  The  calculations 
of  Mr.  Wakefield  make  the  superficial  contents  to 
amount  to  32,201  English  square  miles,  or  20,437,974 
Knglish  acres;  while  others  reduce  the  account  to 
27,457  square  miles. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  great  provinces,  viz. 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Counaught,  and  Alunster,  which  are 
again  divided  into32counties,containing343G  parishes. 
No  country  is  perhaps  more  bountifully  watered 
than  Ireland  with  fine  rivers  and  lakes,  or  more  in- 
dented by  harbours,  affording  every  accommodation 
to  an  extensive  maritime  commerce.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Shannon,  which  rising  in  the  northern 
part  uf  Connaught,  almost  insulates  that  province  and 
the  county  of  Clare ;  and  after  a  course  of  170  miles,  in 
which  it  expands  into  six  different  lakes,  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  between  the  counties  of  Clare  and 
Kerry,  being  navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Li- 
merick ;  the  Bandon,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Carberry,  and  running  to  the  east  through  a  bay,  with 
a  divided  channel,  arrives  at  Inskeen,  and  finally  w  inds 
in  several  beautiful  reaches  to  Kinsalej  the  Lee,  whicli 
rises  out  of  a  lake  to  the  west  of  Muskerry,  falls  into 
the  sea  about  15  miles  below  Cork,  and  is  not  navigable 
any  higher  than  this  place;  the  lilackwatcr,  or 
Broadwater,  which  rises  in  a  bog  near  Castle  island, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  after  a  course  of  GO  miles, 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Youghall.    The  Bundon,  the  Lee, 
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and  the  Blackwater,  have  their  courses  all  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  run  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
Liffey  rises  about  10  miles  south-west  from  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and,  after  a  winding  course,  flows  with  a  full 
stream  to  the  capital,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Dublin, 
after  a  course  of  50  miles.  The  Boyne  rises  in  King's 
county ;  and  having,  by  the  junction  of  various  rivulets, 
become  a  considerable  stream  in  its  passage  through 
the  county  of  KiUlare,  falls  into  the  sea  about  two  miles 
below  Drogheda. 

The  climate  of  Ireland  is  in  general  more  temperate 
than  the  climate  of  other  countries  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  form  a  very  remarkable 
feature  of  the  country.  These  are  of  different  kinds, 
and  in  some  places  are  very  extensive.  The  agricul- 
ture of  Ireland  is  rather  in  a  backward  state,  though  in 
many  counties  improvements  begin  to  be  adopted. 

Ireland  has  been  rapidly  improving  for  many  years 
past  in  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  linen  ma- 
nufacture, which  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Strafford 
when  he  was  lord  lieutenant  under  Charles  I.,  is  the 
staple  branch  of  Irish  industry. 

There  has  been  no  accurate  return  made  of  ihe  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  since  the  year  1731,  when  it  ap- 
pears that  in  that  year  it  amounted  to  2,010,221 .  Since 
this  period,  however,  it  has  been  constantly  on  the  in-  - 
crease ;  and,  according  to  the  most  accurate  estimate 
that  can  be  made,  it  had  increased  in  1791  to  4,206,612; 
and  it  now  amounts,  as  far  as  can  be  calculated,  to 
5,000,000.  The  peasantry  are  in  general  sunk  in  po- 
verty and  ignorance.  They  are  miserably  ill  lodged, 
in  an  hovel  of  four  mud  walls,  with  one  entrance,  and 
frequently  without  either  a  window  or  a  chimney. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Protestant,  though 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Catholics ;  and 
the  Protestants,  the  smaller  number,  having  acquired 
an  unjust  ascendancy  over  the  Catholics,  who  are  the 
greater  number,  proceeded  still  farther  to  oppress 
them,  by  depriving  them  of  every  civil  privilege,  and 
subjecting  them  to  various  penalties,  on  account  of 
their  religion.  This  system  of  intolerance  is  now 
considerably  mitigated. 

Dublin  is  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 


Middlesex  is  an  inland  county  of  England,  uliich, 
as  it  comprises  London  and  Westminster,  is  justly  re- 
f^arded,  tliouj^li  one  of  the  smallest  in  extent,  as  by  far 
the  greatest  in  the  kingdom,  in  point  of  wealth,  popu- 
lation, and  importance.  Of  the  city  of  London  and 
Westminster,  a  detailed  account  has  already  been 
given  at  page  1 ;  it  only  remains,  therefore,  to  describe 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  county,  which,  from  the 
influence  of  the  metropolis,  have  assumed,  like  it, 
rather  an  artilicial  character,  being  entirely  devoted  to 
the  supj)ly  of  its  vast  consumption.  Middlesex  is 
bounded  on  tlic  south  by  Surry  and  part  of  Kent,  on 
the  north  by  llcrifordsliire,  on  the  west  by  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  on  the  east  by  Essex.  The  Thames 
divides  it  from  Surry  and  Kent,  the  Colne  from  Buck- 
ingfiamshire,  and  the  Lea  from  Essex.  With  Hert- 
fordshire it  has  no  natural  boundary.  Its  figure  is 
irregular,  as  it  follows  tiie  windings  of  the  Thames  on 
the  soutli,  and  of  its  artificial  boundary  on  the  north, 
where  there  is  a  large  hook-like  projection  into  Hert- 
fordshire. On  the  whole,  it  approaches  an  oblique 
quadrangle,  extending  about  twenty-three  miles  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  medium  breadth  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles.  It  lies  within  the  meridians  of  Greenwich, 
0.0.  and  0.31.  W.  long,  and  the  parallels  of  51.23.  and 
64.42.  N.  lat.  It  contains  about  300  square  miles,  or 
192,000  acres,  with  3283  inhabitants  to  each  mile, 
without  reckoning  tiiosc  in  London  and  the  suburbs, 
which  would  more  than  double  the  amount.  It  is 
divided  into  six  himdrcds.  and  ninety- eight  parishes, 
exclusive  of  the  divisions  in  London  and  Westminster, 
and  the  Tower  hamlets;  contains,  besides  its  two 
cities,  seven  market-towns,  Brentford,  regarded  as  tin- 
coanty  town,  being  the  place  where  the  county  elec- 
tions are  held;  Chipping- Barnet,  Edgware,  Enfield. 
Hounslow,  Staines,  and  Uxbridge,  and  various  consi- 
derable villages,  of  which  Chelsea,  Kensington, 
Twickenham,  Hampton,  and  Marrow-on  the-Hill,  arc 
the  chief.     It  sends  eight  members  to  parliament,  two 
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for  the  couniy,  cliosen  by  the  freeholders ;  four  for  the 
city  of  London,  chosen  by  the  liverymen ;  and  two  for 
Westminster,  cliosen  by  the  householders. 

The  New  Kiver  supplies  great  part  of  the  metropolis 
with  water  :  it  rises  from  several  springs  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  is  brought  to  London  in  a  channel  principally 
arlificinl. 

The  prevailing  soils  in  Middlesex  are  loam  and 
clay,  or  sand  and  gravel,  more  or  less  intermixed  with 
loamy  clay.  Round  London  the  soil  is  naturally  a 
lean  gravel,  of  little  fertility,  but  to  which  the  stores  of 
manure  from  the  metropolis  have  imparted  an  artifi- 
cial richness,  and  covered  in  many  places  with  almost 
perpetual  verdure. 

The  climate  of  Middlesex  is  mild  and  healthy,  the 
soil  being  either  naturally  dry  or  well  drained.  The 
medium  temperature  of  London  is  fifty-two  degrees, 
and  it  is  much  the  same  in  the  country.  The  winds 
are  supposed  to  blow,  at  an  average,  six  months  of  the 
year  from  the  south-west,  five  months  from  the  north- 
east, and  one  month  from  the  remaining  variable  di- 
rections. 

Landed  property  is  much  divided  in  this  county. 
Farn)s  aie  in  general  small,  not  exceeding  60O  acres, 
and  some  of  them  as  low  as  twenty-five;  the  average 
being  100.  The  rents  vary  greatly,  according  to  local 
circums'.ances,  from  10*.  to  upwards  of  lOl  per  acre. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Middlesex 
was  inhabited  by  the  Trinobantes,  who  were  the  first 
of  the  Britons  to  submit  to  the  Roman  arms.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  it  was  included  in  the  divi- 
sion of  Tiavia  Ca3sariensis ;  and  Londinium  or  Augusta 
became  a  principal  Roman  station  It  derived  its 
present  name,  Middlesex,  from  its  situation  amid  the 
surrounding  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  East, 
West,  and  South  Saxons.     Population  in  1811 : — 

Total  of  the  county,  excluding  London, 985,100 

Families  employed  in  agriculture, ....      f),088 

In  trade  and  manufactures, 135,398 

Others,     75,524 


Total 220,010 

London  is  the  capital. 
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Hertfordshire  is  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
bounded  by  Middlesex  on  the  south,  Cambridge  and 
Bedford  on  the  north,  Essex  on  the  east,  from  which 
it  is  partly  divided  l.y  the  river  Lea,  and  Bucking- 
ham and  Hedford  on  the  west.  Its  boundaries  are 
chiefly  artificial,  and  very  irregular,  forming  great  pro- 
jections into  the  adjacent  counties,  and  being  by  them 
also  deeply  indented  ;  but  its  figure,  on  the  whole,  is 
oblong,  stretching  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  32 
miles  in  length,  with  a  medium  breadth  of  10.  It  is 
within  the  parallels  of  51.  36.  and  52.  4.  N.  lat. ; 
between  0.  12.  E.  and  0.  45.  W.  long. :  contains  530 
square  mihes,  with  210  inhabitants  to  each;  8  hun- 
dreds, 135  parishes,  and  19  market  towns,  of  which 
Hertford,  St.  Alban's,  Ware,  and  Koyston,  are  the 
only  ones  of  much  consequence,  the  two  first  being,  also, 
boroughs :  sends  six  members  to  parliament,  for  the 
county,  and  the  two  boroughs,  two  for  each ;  and  is  in 
the  diocese,  partly  of  London  and  partly  of  Lincoln. 
A  ridge  of  chalk  hills  skirts  the  northern  boundary ; 
they  slope  towards  London,  and  thus  form  part  of  the 
great  chalk  basin  m  which  the  environs  of  that  city 
are  enclosed.  They  are  elevated  800  or  900  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  they  divide  the  waters  of  the  Ouse 
on  the  north,  from  those  which  flow  southward  through 
the  county  to  the  Thames ;  the  principal  of  these  are 
the  Lea,  and  its  branches,  the  Maran,  the  Ijcane,  the 
Rib,  and  part  of  the  Stort,  which  diverge  to  the  west, 
north,  and  east ;  and  the  Colne,  the  Ver,  and  the  New 
River,  which  latter  rising  near  Amwell  end,  and  run- 
ning- in  an  artificial  channel  for  40  miles,  supplies  the 
capital  with  water.  The  Grand  Junction  canal  passes 
through  the  south  extremity  of  the  county ;  and  the 
roads  are  every  where  excellent,  six  of  the  great  turn- 
pikes from  London  running  through  it.  Corn  is  llie 
«apital  object  of  the  Hertfordshire  husbandry;  great 
<iuantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  raised  annu- 
ally; and  it  is  reckoned  the  fir»t  corn  county  in  Enjf- 
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land:  turnips  are  also  much  cultivated,  and  artificial 
grasses  to  a  great  extent :  thus  most  of  the  land  is  in 
tillage,  and  the  raising  of  stock  is  but  an  inferior  con- 
sideration ;  at  the  same  time,  the  system  of  husbandry 
has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  other 
districts.  The  introduction  of  turnips  is  ascribed  to 
Cromwell,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  100/.  annually 
on  the  farmer  by  whom  they  were  first  cultivated, 
The  prevailing  soils  are  loam  and  clay,  on  a  basis  of 
chalk,  which  being  dug  up  from  pits,  is  strewed  on  the 
ground  for  manure,  or  first  burnt  into  lime:  much 
manure  is  also  brought  from  London  ;  and  soot,  ashes, 
and  bones,  are  employed  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  woodlands  of  Hertfordshire  are  extensive,  the 
whole  county  being  interspersed  with  small  woods  and 
coppices,  besides  what  surrounds  the  numerous  coun- 
try seats.  The  wood  is  chiefly  oak,  beech,  and  elm  ; 
the  hedges  are  under  excellent  management ;  and  the 
wood  which  is  everywhere  planted  with  them,  supplies 
the  w^ant  of  coals,  almost  every  farm  thus  growing  its 
own  fuel.  Hertfordshire  carries  on  a  great  trade  in 
malt ;  the  barley  is  partly  of  its  own  production,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  is  also  purchased  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  surrounding  country.  The  town  of 
Ware  sends  more  malt  to  London  than  any  other  place, 
and  it  is  always  preferred  in  the  market;  it  is  chiefly 
transported  by  the  navigation  of  the  Lea.  'I'he  manu- 
factures of  this  county  arc  inconsiderable ;  the  women 
and  young  girls  are  very  generally  engaged  in  tl?e 
plaiting  of  straw.  Cotton  and  silk  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Alban's,  and  fringe  lace  at  Berk- 
hampstead.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  this 
county  was  possessed  by  the  Cassi,  whose  chief,  Cassi- 
velaunus,  is  thought  to  have  resided  at  St.  Alban's,the 
ancient  Verulam.  The  Romans  had  several  stations 
here,  and  the  Saxons  divided  it  between  the  kingdoms 
of  East  and  West  Mercia.  Population  in  1811, 
111,654,  of  whom  12,000  families  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 7,200  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  3,544 
others. 
Hertford  is  the  capital. 


Essex  is  a  maritime  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Cambridge  and  SufTolk,  on  the  east 
by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Thames,  which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Kent, 
ami  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Mid- 
dlesex. It  extends  about  sixty  miles  in  \cu^ih  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  fifty  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  Its  superficial  area  is  computed  at  1473  square 
miles,  or  942,720  square  acres,  of  which  50,000  are  in 
woods  and  plantations,  and  15,000  waste.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  which  belonjf  to  this  county  arc  the  Colne, 
the  Blackwater,  the  Chelmer,  which  is  navis^able  to 
Chelmsford,  and  falls  into  the  Blackwater ;  the  Crouch, 
the  Ingerbourn,  the  Roding,  and  the  Cam.  Besides 
these  it  partakes  of  other  rivers,  which  serve  as  its 
natural  boundaries:  these  are  the  Thames,  which 
liounds  it  on  the  south;  theStour,  which  is  its  northern 
boundary ;  and  on  the  west  it  has  the  Stort  and  the 
Lea.  Essex  c*)mposes  part  of  that  tract  of  country  on 
the  eastern  side  of  England  which  forms  the  largest 
connected  space  of  level  ground  in  the  whole  island, 
no  eminence  or  ridge  of  any  consequence  being  found 
within  tlie  limits  of  three  contiguous  counties.  That 
part  of  the  county  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hundreds 
of  Rssex,  bordering  on  the  south  coast,  is  unhealthy, 
owing  to  its  Inw  and  marshy  situation,  and  exposure 
to  fogs  ;  but  the  middle  and  northern  districts  are  on 
the  contrary  noted  for  a  dry  soil  and  wholesome  air. 
Almost  every  diversity  of  soil  is  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  tliis  county  ;  and  it  is  in  general  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  wheal,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas, 
turnips,  &c.  The  grain  produced  is  of  the  best  quality. 
It  has  long  been  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat, 
which,  with  that  of  Kent,  always  obtains  the  highest 
price  in  tiie  London  market. 

Essex  is  not  generally  noted  for  its  dairies ;  but 
those  of  Kppins?  arc  famous  for  the  richness  of  their 
cream  and  l>uttcr.  uluch  last  is  mostly  sent  to  the  me- 
tropolis. The  county  is  distinguished  for  the  skilful 
agriculture  practised  in  it,  as  well  as  for  its  rich  crops. 
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From  the  moist  character  of  the  soil,  draining  consti- 
tutes one  leading  improvement,  and  it  has  generally 
been  carried  on  with  great  success  and  spirit,  and  ac- 
cording to  systematic  principles.  Few  minerals  are 
to  be  found  in  Essex ;  and  there  are  hardly  any  quar- 
ries or  masses  of  rocks.  Several  singular  customs  are 
yet  recognised  among  the  inhabitants.  Among  these 
is  the  holding  of  what  is  called  the  Lawless  Court. 
This  is  held  in  the  open  air,  on  the  midnight  of  the  first 
Wednesday  after  Michaelmas  day.  All  the  business 
is  transacted  in  whispers,  and  the  minutes  are  taken 
down  with  coal,  instead  of  pen  and  ink. 

Essex  is  divided  into  twenty  hundreds,  composed  of 
404  parishes,  which  contain  twenty-four  market-towns, 
Barking,  I3illericay,  Braintree,  Brentwood,  Chipping 
Ongar,  Chelmsford,  Coiigeshall,  Colchester,  Dunmow, 
Epping,  Grays,  Halsted,  Harwich,  EJatfield  Broadoak, 
Ingatestone,  Maiden,  Manningtree,  Rayleigh,  Roch- 
ford,  Rumford,  Thaxted,  Walden,  AValtham,  and 
Witham.  Three  of  these  are  boroughs,  namely,  Col- 
cliester,  Harwich,  and  Maiden.  Numerous  antiqui- 
ties, both  of  the  Roman  and  ancient  Britons,  have 
been  discovered  in  different  places;  such  as  encamp- 
ments, tesselated  pavements,  roads,  and  the  like  :  and 
there  are  besides  many  interesting  architectural  re- 
mains, both  military  and  ecclesiastical.  At  the  period 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  they  found  the  county 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Trinobantes,  and  they  occu- 
pied several  stations  to  preserve  their  authority  while 
they  remained  in  the  island.  The  county  formed  a 
kingdom  in  the  sixth  century,  during  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy. In  the  contests  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  it  suffered  severely  ;  and  at  a  later  period 
suffered  under  the  ravages  occasioned  by  the  civil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  course  of  which 
Colchester  was  exposed  to  a  siege. 
Population :— families,  .  .  51,64.3 

engaged  in  agriculture,      28,517 

— in  trade  and  manufactures  14,182 

.     .       otherwise  .  8,944 


Total  individuals,  .  .  .  252,473 

Chelmsford  is  the  capital  of  the  county. 


Suffolk   is  a  maritime  county  of  Eiiglund,  bounded 
on   the  nortli   by   Norfolk,  on  the  west  by  Cambridge, 
on  the  south  by  C^sex.  and  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Ocean.     The  river  Stour  divides  it  from   iissex,  the 
Little  Ouse    and   Waveney   from   Norfolk,    and   Uie 
Great  Ouso  and  one  of  its  branches  from  Cambridge. 
It  lies  within  0.  19.  and  1.  45.  E.  long,  and  51.  56. 
and  52.  3G.  N.  lat.     Its  figure  somewiiut  resembles  a 
crescent,  with  the  concavity  towards  the  north,  and 
the  two  horns  projecting,  the   one  along  the  coast 
towards  Yarmouth,  and  the  other  along  tiie  Ouse  on 
the  west ;  but  an  oblong  of  almost  unindented  form  may 
be  measured  on  its  surface  from  east  to  west,  47  miles 
long,  and   30  broad.      Its  area  has  been  variously 
stated.     Mr.  Young,  in  his  agricultural  survey,  esti- 
mates it  at  1,269  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  800,000 
acres.     According  to  Arrowsmith's  map,  it  contains 
about  1,450  square  niiles;    and  some  measurements 
make  it  as  high  as  1,520,  or  1,560.     It  c<mtains  from 
150  to  160  inhabitants  to  each  mile.     It  has  two  grand 
divisions,  viz.  the  liberty  of  Jiury  St.  Edmund's,  and 
what  is  termed   the  body  of  the  county,  for  each  of 
which  there  is  a  separate  grand  jury.    It  is  subdivided 
into  21   hundreds  and  75  parishes,  which  contain  7 
boroughs,  viz.  Aldborough,  Dunwich,  Eye,  Ipswich, 
Orford,  Sudbury,  and  Bury  St.   Edmund's,  and   21 
otlier  market-towns,  viz.  lieccles,  Bildeston,  Jjrandon, 
Botesdalc,  Bungay,  Clare,  Debenham,  Framiinghani, 
Hadlcigh,  Haverhill,  Ixworth,  Lavenham,  Lowestoft, 
Mendlesham,    Mildenhall,   Needham,  Neyland,  Sax- 
mundham.Soutiiwold,  Stow  Market,  and  Woodbridge. 
It  sends  16  members  to  parliament,  twofor  the  county, 
and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs. 
'    Suffolk  is  in  general  a  level  county,  without  any 
eonsiderable  eminences.     The  rivers  of  the  county, 
besides  the  Stonr,  tlie  Waveney,  and  the  Ouse,  on  tlie 
borders,  are  none  of  them  of  any  great  magnitude,  ex- 
cept the  Orwell,  which  rises  above  Stow  Market,  and, 
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under  the  name  of  Gipping,  descends  by  Necdham  to 
Ipswich,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  widens  into  a 
kind  of  estuary,  and  then  joins  the  Stour  at  Harwich. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Deben,  the  Aid,  and  tlie 
Blyth,  along  the  coast,  and  the  Lark  on  the  west. 
The  climate  of  Suffolk  is  reckoned  the  dry  est  in  the 
kingdom.  In  winter  the  frosts  are  severe,  and  the 
north-east  winds  in  the  spring  sharp  and  prevalent. 
The  soil  of  this  county  is  various,  but  very  distinctly 
marked.  The  sea-shore  is  composed  of  long  cliffs, 
which  are  continually  falling  down  by  the  action  of 
the  waves,  which  have  washed  away  part  of  several 
towns,  once  considerable. 

Suffolk  is  almost  solely  a  farming  county;  and  agri- 
culture is  practised  to  a  great  extent,  with  great  skill, 
and  after  the  most  approved  systems.  The  raising  of 
crops  is  the  principal  object  of  the  Suffolk  husbandry, 
altliough  the  management  of  the  dairy  is  also  much 
attended  to,  as  well  as  the  rearing  of  sheep.  The 
crops  commonly  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  beans,  pease,  buck-wheat,  cole-seed,  turnips, 
clover,  trefoil,  white  clover,  and  sainfoin.  The  Suffolk 
cows  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  abundance 
of  milk,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food, 
and  size  of  the  animal,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  kind 
in  tlie  kingdom.  Suffolk  is  no  less  noted  for  its  breed 
of  horses  than  for  its  cows.  Suffolk  contains  many 
rabbit-warrens,  especially  in  the  western  sand  district. 
One  near  Brandon  is  reckoned  to  return  above  40,000 
rabbits  in  a  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Suffolk  belonged 
to  the  Tiene,  and  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Flavia  Caesariensis.  At  the  conquest  it  was 
divided  by  the  conqueror  among  his  principal  officers. 
Population  returns : — 

Houses, 37,851 

Inhabitants, 234,21 1 

Families  employed  in  agriculture,    ,  26,406 

■ in  trade  and  manufactures,   15, 180 

Other  families,     6,048 

Ipswich  is  the  chief  town. 


k» 
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Norfolk  is  aD  extensive  county  <»f  England,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north  east  by 
the  German  Ocean,  on  the  south  and  south-east  by 
Suffolk,  and  on  the  west  by  Cambridgeshire,  by  part 
of  Lincoln,  and  by  the  Washes.  It  is  almost  entirely 
insulated  by  the  sea,  and  the  rivers  which  divide  it 
internally  from  the  adjacent  counties.  Its  figure  is 
nearly  an  oval,  slretchHig  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
boundaries  pretty  regular,  the  coast  presenting  an 
almost  unbroken  convexity  to  the  ocean,  and  the  river 
boundary,  on  the  other  hand,  swelling  out  towards  the 
south,  in  a  line  not  very  much  indented.  It  extends 
about  74  miles  from  east  to  west,  in  the  direction  of  its 
longest  diameter,  and  about  48  from  north  to  south, 
being  comprised  within  the  meridians  of  0.  i).  and  1. 
45.  E.  long,  and  within  the  parallels  of  52.  22.  and  52. 
67.  N.  lat.  It  contains  2013  square  miles,  or  1,288,000 
acres,  w  ith  about  150  inhabitants  to  each  mile.  It  is 
divided  into  33  hundreds,  and  756  parishes,  a  greater 
number  thjin  that  of  any  other  county.  It  contains 
one  city,  Norwich,  and  32  market  towns,  of  whiob 
Yarmouth,  Lynn  Regis,  Thetford,  Cromer,  &c.  are 
the  chief.  It  sends  12  members  to  Parliament.  The 
aspect  of  Norfolk  is  not  much  diversified,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  varies  less  than  in  most  districts 
of  equal  extent  in  the  kingdom.  The  principal  rivers 
of  Norfolk  are  the  Ouse,  the  Nen,  the  Waveney,  the 
Wensom,  and  the  Bure.  The  climate  ol*  Norfolk  is, 
on  the  whole,  healthy,  especially  in  the  drier  parts  of 
the  county,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
nature.  'I'he  soil  of  Norfolk  is  extremely  various. 
It  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  not  naturally  fertile,  but 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  cultivation. 

There  are  no  mineral  productions  of  any  conse- 
quence  in  the  county,  except  chalk  and  marl,  which 
are  found  in  various  parts.  Norfolk  has  been  long 
f  imous  for  the  management  of  its  turnip  crops,  which 
are  more  generally  grown  here  than  in  any  other  part 
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of  the  kingdom,  and  were  first,  indeed,  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  as  a  field  crop  in  this  county,  by 
Lord  Viscount  Townsend ;  who,  in  the  reign  of 
George  1.  brought  over  some  seed  with  him  from 
Hanover,  and  recommended  it  to  the  use  of  liis 
tenants.  Potatoes,  as  a  field  crop,  have  only  been 
lately  introduced.  In  1796,  the  whole  land  of  the 
county  was  estimated  as  divided  into —  Acres. 

Arable  land,  .  .  .  730,000 

Meadows,  parks,  and  upland  pastures,  .  126,000 
Unimproved  commons,  .  .  80,000 

Marsh  land,  .  .  .  63,000 

Warrens  and  sheep  walks,      .  .  63,000 

Woods  and  plantations,  .  .  10,000 

Roads,  rivers,  &c.  .  .  22,000 

But,  since  that  period,  a  very  great  extent  of  land, 
formerly  waste,  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  by 
inclosures  and  other  improvements.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Norfolk,  which  consist  chiefly  of  woven 
goods,  are  now  nearly  confined  to  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, and  a  few  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  coasting 
trade  is  very  considerable,  and  immense  quantities  of 
coals  are  imported.  The  history  of  Norfolk  contains 
nothing  very  remarkable.  It  was  the  scene  of  many 
luilitary'transactions  and  ravages  during  the  Danish 
incursions,  but  has  had  little  share  in  the  events  of 
more  modern  times.  It  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
the  Iceni,  and  under  the  Romans  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Flavia  Cajsariensis.  During  the  hep- 
tarchy, it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles. 
The  Roman  way,  called  the  Ermine-street,  crosses 
the  county  from  Suffolk  to  Yarmouth. 

The  following  are  the  population  returns  of  Norfolk 
for  1811: 
Houses  inhabited,         .  .  .  51,776 

uninhabited,  .  .  1,031 

Families  employed  in  agriculture,  .  31,454 

— — trade  and  manufactures,        .       23,084 

All  other  families,        .  .  .  8,279 

Total  inhabitants,         .  .  292,000 

NoRWicji  is  the  principal  town  of  the  county. 
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Cambridgeshire  is  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lincolnshire,  the  north-west  by  North- 
amptonshire, the  north-east  by  Norfolk,  the  east 
by  Suffolk,  the  south  by  Essex  and  Hertfordshire, 
the  south-west  by  Bedfordshire,  and  on  the  west  by 
Huntingdonshire.  Its  {greatest  length  is  about  fifty 
miles,  its  breadth  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  is 
widest,  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  circumference  130. 
Its  area  contains  686  square  miles,  or  437,040  square 
acres,  about  one-third  of  which  is  arable,  and  the  re- 
luaindiT  is  almost  equally  divided  between  pasture  and 
waste  land.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  isle  of  Ely,  which  possesses  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  own.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  marshy 
;ifround,  forniinj;  part  of  what  is  called  the  Great  Bed- 
ford Level.  In  those  low  lands,  the  towns  and  villages 
built  on  the  elevated  spots  appear  like  islands,  and  the 
spires  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  By 
numerous  drains  and  embankments,  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  marshes  has  been  reclaimed :  the  soil 
is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  luxuriant  crops  oi 
wheat,  oats,  and  cole-seed.  The  salt  marshes  in  the 
north-west  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
corn ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator  are  often  frus- 
trated by  inundations.  On  the  dairy  farms,  butter  of 
the  finest  quality  is  made ;  and  the  vicinity  of  Cotten- 
ham  is  noted  for  new  cheese  of  delicious  flavour.  By 
far  the  most  agreeable  districts  of  this  county  are  the 
south  and  south-western,  consisting  chiefly  of  elevated 
land,  rich  in  corn,  bnt  intersected  with  heaths  and 
imons  that  afibrd  pasture  to  numerous  fiocks  of 
ibeep.  The  valley,  watered  by  the  Cam,  is  called  the 
"dairies,  being  almost  wholly  appropriated  to  dairy 
[arms.  The  south-eastern  division,  reaching  from  the 
pJogmagog  hills  to  Newmarket,  is  bleak  and  heathy, 
forming  part  of  that  vast  tract,  which,  extending  from 
~!lsscx  U)  Norfolk,  is  one  of  the  largest  downs  in  the 
.ingdom.    The  principal  substrata  of  this  county  are 
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chalk ;  clunch,  a  calcareous  substance,  not  so  white  or 
soft  as  chalk  ;  gault,  a  stiff  blue  clay ;  sand ;  silt,  a 
sea-sand  finely  pulverised  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves: 
and  peat  earth.  The  rivers  of  Cambridgeshire  are  the 
great  Ouse,  the  Cam  or  Granta,  and  the  Ncne.  The 
fenny  district  is  intersected  by  numerous  artificial 
streams,  intended  as  drains,  some  of  which  assume 
the  importance  of  navigable  canals.  Among  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  county  may  be  mentioned  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  Roman  camp,  and  of  a  fort  nearly  circular,  on 
the  Gogmagog  hills,  near  which  a  Roman  road  stretches 
southward  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  towards  Grant- 
C5hester.  Cambridgeshire  is  divided  into  fifteen  hun- 
dreds, and  contains  160  parishes,  one  city  (Ely),  and 
nine  market-towns.  It  sends  2  members  to  parlia- 
ment. According  to  the  census  in  1811,  it  con- 
tained. 
Families,  .  .  .  21,022 

engaged  in  agriculture  12,831 

in  trade  and  manufactures      5,303 

otherwise  .  2,888 


Total  population  ...  100,109 

Cambridge  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  university,  which,  according  to  those 
who  have  not  sufliciently  studied  chronology  or  ap- 
preciated the  state  of  the  country,  was  founded  several 
centuries  before  Christ.  But  other  authorities  main- 
tain, that  it  either  originated  or  was  revived  by 
Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  in  the  year  630. 
The  first  public  instrument,  which  is  understood  by 
those  who  have  inquired  into  these  matters  to  be  au- 
thentic, relative  to  this  university,  does  not  ascend 
higher  than  the  13th  of  Henry  III.  A.D.  1229,  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  subsisted  a  con- 
siderable time  before.  Lectures  are  given  here 
on  many  branches  of  literature,  and  numerous  illus- 
trious characters  have  studied  in  it.  'Jlie  colleges  have 
been  founded  at  different  periods  during  the  six  pre- 
ceding centuries,  and  are  very  unequal  in  extent  and 
decoration. 
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Hunting  donshire  is  a  county  of  EnRland.bordcring  on 
the  fenny  district  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln.  Except 
on  the  south-west,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Bedfordshire, 
it  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridj^e  an<l  Northampton,  the  former  lying  on  the 
south-east  and  north-cast,  and  the  latter  on  the  north 
and  west.  The  boundaries  are  mostly  artificial,  and 
very  irregular ;  but  the  figure  on  the  whole  approaches 
to  a  square.  The  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south, 
is  30  miles;  and  tiie  greatest  brcadih,  from  east  to 
west,  2.3  miles.  Except  Rutland  and  Middlesex,  this 
is  the  smallest  county  in  England.  It  contains  about 
210,000  acres,  or  340  square  miles,  with  126  inhabi* 
tants  to  each.  This  district  is  divided  into  four  hun- 
dreds, and  107  parishes;  and  comprises  six  market- 
towns,  that  of  Huntingdon  being  the  capital.  It  is  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
and  sends  four  members  to  Parliament,  two  for  the 
county  and  two  for  Huntingdon;  and  is  united  with 
Cambridgeshire  in  a  peculiar  government,  under  one 
high  sheriff,  who  is  annually  chosen  out  of  Cambridge- 
shire, the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  Huntingdonshire,  by  ro- 
tation. 

Huntingdon  is  almost  entirely  a  farming  county : 
the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  consist  of  fens, 
which  are  a  portion  of  the  midland  division  of  that 
extensive  track,  denominated  the  Bedford  Level, 
which  extends  through  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Lincoln,  &c.;  and  is  subject  to  inundations  from  the 
rivers  Ousc  and  Nen.  Towards  the  western  and 
south  eastern  boundaries,  however,  the  land  rises 
considerably,  leaving  an  intermediate  valley  for  the 
waters  of  the  Ouse  which  traverses  the  southern  angle 
of  the  county,  and  for  various  streams  which  descend 
into  it  from  the  sides  of  the  hills.  These  rivulets  issue 
principally  from  the  west,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any 
note ;  and  the  only  other  river  of  consequence  is  the 
Nen,  which  divides  the  county  from  Northampton- 
shire on  the  north  :  on  the  north-cast,  however,  tliere 
are  several  large  meres  or  lakes,  of  which  Whittlesea, 
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though  much  smaller  than  formerly,  is  the  largest;  it 
covers  an  area  of  1570  acres,  and  is  not  above  two  feet 
deep,  but  affords  excellent  sailing  and  fishing.  It 
abounds,  like  all  the  others,  with  wild  fowl,  and  is 
much  frequented  in  summer.  The  climate  of  Hun- 
tingdon is  usually  mild :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fens  it  is  rather  unhealthy,  but  much  less  so  than 
might  be  expected ;  and  in  the  higher  grounds,  on  the 
u  est  and  south,  the  air  is  very  salubrious.  The  soil 
is  mostly  clay ;  and  there  are  no  minerals  of  im- 
portance in  the  county.  The  uplands  were  anciently 
united  in  one  large  forest,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  whence  the  name  of  the 
county  is  derived  ;  and,  though  long  since  disafforest- 
ed, they  still  remain  in  part  uninclosed  and  uncul- 
tivated. Along  the  course  of  the  Ouse  extends  a 
track  of  beautiful  and  fertile  meadow.s,  including  the 
well-known  Portsholm  Mead,  near  Huntingdon.  The 
same  luxuriance  of  soil  and  verdure  extends  alung 
the  banks  of  the  Nen;  and  the  middle  and  western 
districts  are  much  varied  in  surface,  fruitful  in  corn, 
and  ornamented  with  small  patches  of  wood.  The 
fen  lands  are  estimated  at  44,000  acres,  of  which  about 
8000  or  10,000  acres  are  productive,  but  at  a  great 
expence,  as  they  require  of  the  farmer  a  continual 
struggle  to  keep  off  the  inundation.  Along  the  upper 
borders  of  the  fens  lie  about  5000  acres  of  what  are 
termed  shirty  lands,  which  afford  excellent  grazing. 
The  woodlands  are  of  inconsiderable  extent,  and  the 
country  throughout  is  thin  of  timber.  This  county  is 
not  conspicuous  for  excellence  of  agriculture,  but 
many  improvements  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  particularly  in  the  management  of  the  fen-lands : 
besides  the  common  crops,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mustard  is  raised.  The  most  celebrated  article  pro- 
duced by  the  dairies  of  Huntingdonshire,  is  the  cheese 
termed  Stilton,  which  is  chiefly  made  at  a  village  of 
that  name.  The  cattle  are,  in  general,  of  an  inferior 
kind.  Under  the  Saxons,  Huntingdonshire  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Population  in  1811, 
42,208,  viz  5361  families  in  agriculture,  2205  in  trade, 
^Q.  and  1242  others. 

Huntingdon  is  the  metropolis. 
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BEDFORDSHiRBisan  inland  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north  west  by  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  east  by  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Hertford, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and 
Northampton.  It  is  about  36  miles  by  22  in  extreme 
length  aitil  breadth,  145  miles  in  circuit,  and  its  super- 
ficial area  containing  about  430  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  in  general  diversified  with  low  hills  and  val- 
leys, together  with  some  extensive  level  tracts ;  and, 
on  the  south,  a  ridge  of  chalk  hills  rises  to  a  considera- 
ble elevation.  The  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
county  are  in  many  parts  sandy :  the  centre  is  flat,  and 
throe-fourths  of  the  whole  is  juilged  to  be  alluvial  soil. 
Hs  minerals  are  few :  it  is  said  that  gold  was  discovered 
formerly  at  Pullox  Hill,  and  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  work  a  mine  at  the  spot;  but  this  is  now 
thought  to  be  erroneous,  or  that  some  other  mineral 
was  mistaken  for  gold.  Limestone,  coarse  marble, 
and  imperfect  coal,  are  obtained  here;  and  a  variety  of 
petrifactions,  particularly  the  cornu  ammonis,  and 
different  shells,  as  also  petrified  wood.  Mineral  wa- 
ters exist  at  Barton,  Bedford,  Bletsoe,  Blunbam, 
Bromham,  Bushmead,  Clapham,  Cranfield,  Holcot, 
Milton  Krnest,  Odell,  Pertenhall,  Riseley,  Silsoe, 
Turvey,  and  a  spring  supplying  the  cold  bath  at  Wrest 
Garden.  These  wells  have  different  properties,  some 
being  saline,  some  chalybeate,  and  several  arc  not  yet 
•inalysed.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Onse,  Ivel,  Lea, 
and  Ouzel ;  the  first  watering  45  miles  of  the  county, 
in  its  circuitous  course,  and  abounding  in  fish.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  has  been  inclosed,  and  either 
brought  into  cultivation,  or  planted  with  timber;  abun- 
dant crops  are  raised:  and  the  chief  prmlucts  of  the 
county  are  com  and  butter.  The  manufactures  of  the 
county  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  plaiting 
of  straw  and  making  thrcad-Iace,  in  which  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  female  population  are  employed. 

Bedfordshire  is  situiitcd  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  and 
diocese  of  Lincoln;  it  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds. 
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contains  6  deaneries,  123  parishes,  and  9  market- 
towns,  namely,  Ampthill,  Bedford,  Biggleswade,  Dun- 
stable, Leigh  ton  Buzzard,  Luton,  Potton,  Shefford, 
and  Woburn.  A  few  Roman  antiquities  are  occasion- 
ally discovered  in  the  county.  It  is  intersected  by 
three  Roman  roads,  besides  which  there  are  some 
military  stations.  A  fortification,  supposed  to  have 
originated  with  the  British,  is  seen  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  about  two  miles  from  Dunstable,  called  Toternhoe 
Castle,  and  consists  of  a  lofty  circular  mound,  with  a 
slight  vallum  around  its  base ;  and  there  is  a  larger 
one,  of  irregular  form,  at  a  distance.  There  are  like- 
wise some  other  earthen  works  and  camps  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  as  a  circular  earth-work,  called 
Maiden  Bower,  a  mile  from  Dunstable,  consisting  of  a 
single  vallum  and  ditch;  an  extensive  camp  on  a  hill 
near  Sandy  ;  and  a  circular  inclosure  near  Leighton- 
Buzzard.  The  remains  of  both  Saxon  and  Gothic 
architecture  are  to  be  seen  in  several  of  the  churches, 
as  also  a  few  specimens  of  stained  glass  in  their  win- 
dows. Bedfordshire  sends  two  representatives  to  par- 
liament. When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain  they 
found  the  county  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called 
Cassii  or  Catieuchlani ;  and,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Bedford,  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  British,  in  671  or  580,  wherein  the 
former  were  successful,  and  took  possession  of  the  four 
principal  towns  or  villages.  In  the  10th  or  11th  cen- 
turies it  was  the  scene  of  various  conflicts  with  the 
Danes,  which  terminated  in  their  total  expulsion. 
King  John  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  all  the  castles 
during  his  progress  to  the  north,  except  Bedford, 
which  was  dismantled  by  Henry  III.;  and  the  county 
is  noted  for  few  occurrences  for  some  centuries  after- 
wards, until  it  entered  into  an  association  against 
Charles  I.  in  1642.     Population  :— 

Families  engaged  in  agriculture 9,431 

in  manufactures  4,166 

otherwise,    1,341 

Total  families,  14,927.     Individuals 70,213 

Bedford  is  the  capital  of  the  county. 
1 
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BucKiNGHAMsHiKE  IS  a  county  ofEn^^land,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Northamptonshire,  on  the  cast  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Middlesex, on  the  south 
by  Berkshire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford. It  is  about  46  miles  in  length  by  18  in  breadth, 
aud  is  138  in  circuit.  Its  superficial  area  is  computed 
at  748  square  miles,  or  478,720  square  acres,  of  which 
328,000  are  arable  and  in  pasture,  and  20,000  in  wood. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Thames,  by  which  the 
county  is  divided,  for  about  28  miles,  from  Berkshire ; 
the  Colne,  for  about  14  miles,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Middlesex  ;  and  the  Ouse,  which  has  a  course  of 
not  less  than  50  miles,  either  as  a  boundary,  or  in  tra- 
versing the  county.  The  south-eastern  part  of  the 
county  is  hilly,  being  occupied  by  the  Chiltem  hills 
and  their  appendages,  on  which  are  considerable  woods 
and  plantations,  abounding  greatly  in  beech.  The 
ether  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  the  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  are  noted  for  fertility.  Good  marble  is 
quarried,  at  a  considerable  depth,  near  Newport. 
Petrifactions  of  different  marine  productions  are  some- 
times found.  Buckinghamshire  is  celebrated  for  corn 
and  cattle,  which  are  its  principal  produce.  Great 
numbers  of  oxen  are  fed  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  and, 
together  with  vast  quantities  of  butter,  are  sent  to  the 
metropolis.  The  largest  sheep  of  England  are  said  to 
have  been  bred  in  the  same  district,  but  this  does  not 
hold  true  at  present.  'J'he  chief  manufactures  of  the 
county  are  lace  and  paper.  This  manutacturc,  and 
plaiting  straw,  employ  almost  the  whole  of  the  women 
and  girls  in  the  county.  There  are  schools  for  teach- 
ijig  the  art,  whither  children  are  sent  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  at  11  or  12  years  old  are  able  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  Buckinghamshire  is  divided  into  eight 
hundreds,  containing  200  parishes  and  fifteen 
market  towns,  viz.  Buckingham,  Ay lesbury,  Amersham, 
Bcaconsfield,  Cheshani,  Colnebrook,  Ivingoe,  Great 
Marlow,  Newport-Pagnell, Oiney , Kisborough,  Sloney- 
Stratford,  Wendover,  Wycombe,  and  Winslow.  J^ut 
tlie  market  in  some  is  very  inconsiderable,  lourteeu 
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members  of  parliament  are  returned  from  this  county, 
and  the  whole  of  it,  except  eight  or  ten  parishes. lies  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Antiquities, occasionally  dis- 
covered, such  as  Mosaic  pavement,  coins,  and  frag, 
ments  of  arms,  prove  that  the  Romans  have  been  es- 
tablished here.  Roman  roads  may  be  traced  in  it, 
and  there  are  also  some  remains  of  the  military  sta- 
tions of  that  nation,  though  they  are  not  very  percep- 
tible. A  considerable  mound  of  earth,  called  Grimes- 
dike,  which  seems  a  common  appellation  for  an  an- 
cient rampart,  traverses  part  of  it  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west.  The  remains  of  a  circular  camp,  with  a 
double  vallum  and  ditch,  appear  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
at  West  Wycombe,  and  those  of  another  at  liigh 
Wycombe.  A  cross,  standing  on  the  side  of  a 
bilinear  the  hamlet  of  Whiteleaf,  is  supposed  to  be 
intended  to  commemorate  a  battle  fought  by  Edward 
the  Elder  against  the  Danes.  The  church  cf  Stukely 
is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  as  affording  one  of 
the  most  complete  specimens  of  Saxon  architecture 
now  remaining.  Some  etymologists  derive  the  name 
of  this  county,  though  without  any  satisfactory  founda- 
tion, from  Rochen,  or  Buchen,  signifying  beech  trees, 
which  they  conceive  were  abundant  here ;  others 
Buccen,  Bucks,  or  Deer.  Camden  supposes  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people 
called  Cattieuchlany,  or  Cassii,  the  subjects  of  Cassi- 
velanus.  Whitaker,  however,  restricts  their  occupa- 
tion to  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  thinking  that  the  rest 
was  inhabited  by  a  different  tribe.  Its  early  history, 
however,  is  involved  in  absolute  conjecture  and  obscu- 
rity. Edward  the  Elder  is,  however,  known  to  have 
erected  a  fortress  at  Buckingham,  about  the  year  912  or 
918.  It  was  the  place  of  the  civil  wars,  in  the  contest  be- 
tween king  John  and  his  barons  in  the  13th  century;  and 
the  hostile  parties  were  present  here  again  in  the  trou- 
bles attending  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Families 25,201 

engaged  in  agriculture      -        13,933 

■■   in  trade  and  manufactures  8,424 

otherwise  -  -  2,844 

Total  individuals  -  -  -  117,650 

Buckingham  is  the  county  town  of  Buckinghamshire. 
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OxFounsiiiBE  is  one  of  the  central  counties  of  EnRland. 
I.ouiided  on  tlic  east  by  Huckinghamshire,  on  the  west 
by  the  county  of  (Jloncester,  on  tbc  south,  sf>uth-\ve.st, 
nixl  south  east,  by  IJerkshirc,  on  the  north  by  Nor- 
thamptonshire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Cherwdl;  and  on  the  north-west  by  Warwickshire.  It 
is  of  an  irrepular  figure,  being  only  seven  miles  across 
at  the  city  of  Oxford,  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
while  in  the  more  northern  part  its  diameter  is  38  miles. 
In  advancing  to  the  north  it  resembles  the  figure  of  a 
cone,  and  terminates  at  what  is  called  the  Three  Shire 
Stone,  in  a  complete  point.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
county  is  50  miles.  The  general  aspect  is  consider- 
ably diversified.  In  its  southern  districts  it  possesses 
a  pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and  valley.  The  Chilteni 
elevations,  partly  clothed  with  rich  mantles  of  beech, 
and  sometimes  arable  to  a  height  supposed  unattain- 
able by  the  midland  husbandry  of  the  early  ages, 
abound  in  variety  and  grace  of  scene.  The  soils  are 
divided  by  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey,  into 
four  different  classes,  of  which  he  observes,  three  are 
so  marked  by  nature  as  to  allow  of  little  doubt  respect- 
ing them.  These  are  the  Redland,  the  Stonebrash, 
and  the  Chiltem. 

Oxfordshire  possesses  no  mineral  treasures  to  boast 
of.  At  present  no  metal  is  found  in  any  part  of  the 
county.  Freestone  quarries  are,  however,  frequently 
met  with,  and  both  limestone  and  slate  are  plentiful. 
Near  Shotover  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  ochre, 
Mhich  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  clays  in  the  neigh- 
)>oai  hood  of  Oxford  were  formerly  used  for  the  purposes 
of]>ottery;  but  they  have  been  entirely  superseded  by 
those  of  Staffordshire.  Medicinal  springs  are  frequent, 
among  which  the  various  orders  of  the  clialybeate 
chiefly  prevail.  The  Thames,  Isis,  Cherwcll,  the  Even- 
lode,  theGlym,  the  Kay,  and  the  Windrush,  unite  with 
each  other  at  different  points  of  the  county,  and  cven- 
tnaHy  constitute  the  Thames.  This  county  is  not  famed 
for  its  .system  of  husbandry,  although  in  this  capital 
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point  a  great  improvement  has  of  late  years  taken  place. 
The  usual  produce  is  t?rain  of  all  sorts,  turnips,  grass, 
&:c.  The  meadow  lands,  for  the  richness  of  which  this 
county  was  wont  to  be  famed,  have  been  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  progress  of  cultivation. 

Oxfordshire  has  hitherto  had  little  claim  to  rank  as 
a  manufacturing  county,  its  articles  in  this  line  of  in- 
dustry being  neither  numerous  nor  important. 

Oxfordshire  is  divided  into  14  hundreds,  which  to- 
gether contain  1  city,  12  market-towns,  and  207  town- 
ships and  parishes,  all  of  them  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford, 
and  province  of  Canterbury.  According  to  the  par- 
liamentary returns  of  1811,  the  number  of  houses  in 
the  whole  county  was  23,217,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants 119,191.  In  1801,  the  houses  were  estimated 
at  20,599,  and  the  population  at  109,620  persons.  Ox- 
fordshire is  represented  in  parliament  by  nine  mem- 
bers ;  two  knights  of  the  shire,  two  citizens  for  Oxford, 
two  representatives  for  the  university,  two  burgesses 
for  Woodstock,  and  one  for  Banbury. 

The  Romans  had  several  well  known  stations  within 
this  county ;  and  of  the  four  principal  Roman  roads 
passing  through  the  island,  one  intersected  Oxfordshire. 
Coins  of  the  emperors,  and  fragments  of  tesselated 
pavement,  have  been  dug  up  ;  and  there  are  also  a  few 
small  encampments  and  funeral  mounds  dispersed 
throughout  the  county,  which  are  probably  of  Roman: 
origin.  After  the  Conquest,  king  William  ordered  a 
number  of  castles  to  be  erected  in  this  county,  as  in 
most  others  in  England,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  the 
submission  of  his  new  subjects.  Of  these  fortresses, 
the  principal  in  Oxfordshire  were  the  castles  of  Oxford, 
Bampton,  Banbury,  Deddington,  Ardley,  and  Middle- 
ton  ;  all  of  which  were  places  of  great  strength,  and 
still  retain  marks  of  their  former  extent  and  conse- 
quence as  military  positions. 

Oxford  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  and  greatly 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning;  its  University,  from 
the  extent  and  number  of  its  buildings  and  institutions, 
and  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  being  by  far  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  and  only  approached  in  these 
respects  by  Cambridge. 
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Northampton  is  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded 
i»n  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Rutland,  and 
Lincoln ;  on  the  east  and  south  by  those  of  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  part  of  Ox- 
ford;  and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Oxford  and  War- 
wick.    Being  of   an  extremely  elongated   form,   it 
stretches  in  an  oblique  direction,  over  a  great  extent 
of  the  kingdom,  tonching  no  fewer  than  nine  other 
counties  in  its  course.     Its  extreme  length  from  Ox- 
fordshire on  the  south-west,    to  Lincolnshire  on  the 
north- east,  is  about  65  miles,  the  breadth  nowhere  ex- 
ceeding 25  miles,  and  at  an  average  15.     It  is  com- 
prised within  the  meridians  of  0.  8  and  1.20.  VV,  long 
Hnd  within  the  p  trallels  of  51.  59.  and  52.  40.  \.  lat. 
It  contains  9(55  square  miles,  or  about  618,000  acres, 
with  150  inhabitants  to  each  mile.     It  is  divided  into 
20  hundreds,  and  336  parishes ;  has  one  city,  Peter- 
borough ;  three  boroughs,  Northampton,  Brackley,  and 
Higham  IVrrers ;  eight  other  market  towns,  viz.  Daven- 
try,  Kettering,  Lowccster.Cundlc,  Rockingham,  Roth- 
wdl,Thrapston,  and  Wellingborough  ;  and  551  villages. 
It  sends  nine  members  to  i)arliamcnt.     The  Nen  rises 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Daventry,  and  descends  east- 
wards to  the  borders  of  the  county,  along  which  it  then 
runs  all  the  way  to  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  where  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Wash.     Very  near  its  source 
rises  also  the  Charwell,  which,  running  southwards  to 
Oxford,  falls  into  tiie  Thames;  and  the  Lcam,  which, 
running  westwards  into  the  Avon,  falls  with  it  into  the 
Severn.    A  little  farther  northwards  springs  the  Avon 
and  the  Wclland,  the  latter  of  which  divides  North- 
amptonshire from  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Rutland, 
and  Lincoln,  and  joins  the  Nen  at  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  county.  The  Ouse  also  rises  in  this  county 
at  its  south-western  extremity,  from  Ousc-well,  near 
Brackley;  and,  after  bending  towards  the  south,  into 
the  county  of  Buckingham,  returns  to  Northampton- 
shire, at  htoney  Stratford.     Here  it  is  joined  by  the 
Tone,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  same  place,  but  bends 
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towards  the  north,  and  keeps  entirely  within  the  county 
till  it  rejoins  the  Ouse.  From  its  low  and  sheltered 
situation,  the  climate  of  Northamptonshire  is  mild, 
and  the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  healthy,  and  favour- 
able to  vegetation.  The  soil  is  various,  but  on  the 
whole  fertile  and  productive.  Limestone  abounds  all 
over  the  county,  and  is  raised  in  great  quantities, 
for  all  its  various  uses. 

Northamptonshire  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  farming 
county,  and  more  especially  in  the  department  of  graz- 
ing, which  constitutes  the  capital  object  of  its  hus- 
bandry, although  the  raising  of  grain  for  exportation  is 
also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Of  the  whole  coun- 
ty, 300,000  acres  are  estimated  as  arable  land,  250,000 
in  a  state  of  pasturage,  and  80,000  in  woodlands,  and 
otherwise  uncultivated. 

The  manufactures  of  Northamptonshire  are  very 
inconsiderable,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  making  of  shoes, 
lace,  and  woollen  stuffs,  which  are  sent  to  London  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  Ireland,  America, 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  trade  of  Northamptonshire 
is  very  considerable.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  oats,  beans,  timber,  oak  bark,  fat 
cattle,  fat  sheep,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  im- 
ports are  lean  cattle,  store  sheep,  coals,  iron,  deals, 
leather,  and  thread  for  lace-making.  The  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal  begins  at  Braunston,  in  this  county,  at  the 
termination  of  the  Oxford  branch.  Northamptonshire 
was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Coritani.  By  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Caesa> 
riensis  ;  and,  during  the  Heptarchy,  it  belonged  to  Mer- 
cia.  The  Roman  Watling-street  road,  on  which  were 
several  Roman  stations,  crosses  the  county  in  a  direct 
line  from  Stoney  Stratford  to  Done  bridge. 

The  following  is  the  population  return  for  Nor- 
thamptonshire, for  1811 : — 

Houses  inhabited,  _  -  .  28,318 

Houses  uninhabited,  _  -  _  539 

Families  employed  in  agriculture,  -  15,236 

in  trade  and  manufactures,  12,100 

All  other  families,  _  ,  -  3,525 

Total  of  inhabitants,        -  .  -         141,353 

Northampton  is  the  county  town. 
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Warwicrshirbis  an  inland  county  of  £n^land,sita2i(cd 
in  Ihe  centre  of  the  country,  in  a  north-west  direction 
from  the  metropolis.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-ea!«t 
by  Leicestershire,  on  the  east  by  Northamptonshire, 
on  the  south  east  by  Oxfordshire,  on  the  south-we>t 
by  Gloucestershire,  00  the  west  by  Worcestershire,  and 
on  the  northwest  by  Statlordshire,  l)cing  in  len^^th 
about  fifty  miles,  and  in  breadth  thirty-five.  It  con- 
tains 964  square  statute  miles,  equHl  to  GSyjOi) 
square  acres,  of  wliit?h  about  154,530  acres  are  in  a 
constant  course  of  ullage ;  having  190,000  acres  arable, 
and  300,000  pasturage. 

'I'he  general  aspect  of  this  county  is  an  agreeable 
alternation  of  hill  tmd  dale,  eminently  beautiful  to  bc> 
hold  and  remarkably  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. The  soil,  as  is  usual  with  the  midland  dis- 
trict, possesses  great  variety.  Indeed,  nearly  every 
species  is  to  be  seen,  except  that  incorporated  with 
thalk  and  flint;  and  often  many  of  these  varieties  oc- 
cur within  one  field  or  inclosuro.  The  greater  part  of 
the  soil,  however,  is  of  a  description  highly  amenable 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  few  counties  [Miwess  less  bad  or  sterile 
land,  in  proportion  to  that  whieh  rowards  readily  and 
abundantly  the  husbandman's  toil. 

In  consequence  of  such  varieties  of  soil,  difi'erent 
systems  of  agriculture  prevail.  'J'be  crops  usually  cul- 
tivated are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  and 
turnips.  The  crops  partially  raised,  but  which  are  not 
admit  ted  into  the  ordinary  rotation  of  farms,  are  rye, 
potatoes,  and  flax.  It  is  bupposed.that  the  extent  of 
land  in  permanent  meadow  and  pasture  grass  in  War- 
wickshire,  amounts  to  235,001)  acres,  and  the  quantity 
in  artificial  grass  to  about  60,000  acres ;  making  to- 
gether annually  in  grass  295,000  acres.  Out  of  this 
quantity,  it  is  supposed  80,000  to  86^000 acres  are  mea- 
dows, and  mown  for  hay  annually  ;  and  of  the  artificial 
grasti,  ab(»ut  10,000  to  15,000  acres  are  cut  green  for 
horses  and  other  cattle,  and  made  iat«  hay :  the  re- 
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maininff  195,000  to  205,000,  are  pastured  with  sheep 
and  cattle.  The  live  stock  thus  employed  by  the 
grazing  farmers  is  of  various  breeds;  but  the  long- 
horned  cow  is  the  sort  chiefly  bred  in  the  county. 

Warwickshire  is  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
which  impart  richness  to  the  pastoral  tracts,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  county  ;  though,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Avon,  they  are  of  a  character  too 
trivial  to  bestow  important  facilities  on  commercial  in- 
terchange. Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  Avon,  the 
Tame,  the  Learn,  the  Rea,  the  Stour,  the  Alne,  the 
Arrow,  the  Anchor,  the  Blythe,  the  Swift,  the  Colne, 
and  the  Dove.  The  chief  medicinal  springs  are  those  of 
Leamington  and  Newuham-Regis.  This  county  is 
conspicuous  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  for  the 
spirit  with  which  manufactures  are  cultivated.  It 
will  necessarily  be  supposed,  that  a  people  so  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  have  been  active  in  profiting  by 
the  great  medium  of  canal  conveyance. 

Manufactures  of  various  descriptions  are  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  manufactory  of  hard- 
ware goods  at  Birmingham  has  obtained  for  that  town 
theappellationof  "  the  Toyshop  of  Europe,"  and  is  as- 
suredly a  just  subject  of  national  pride.  It  is  divided 
into  four  hundreds,  viz.  Barlichway,  Hemlingford, 
Kineton,  and  Knightlow,  besides  the  liberties  of  Co- 
ventry ;  containing  one  city,  Coventry ;  one  borough, 
Warwick  ;  and  eleven  other  market  towns,  viz. 
Atherstone,  Alcester,  Birmingham,  Coleshill,  Henley, 
Kineton,  Nuneaton,  Rngby,  Southam,  Stratford- on- 
Avon,  and  Sutton  Coldfield.  The  country  is  diversi- 
fied by  many  pleasant  and  fertile  country  seats.  It  was 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Corvanii,  and  was  after- 
wards part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  The  Roman 
roads  called  the  Watling-street  and  Fossway,  passed 
through  this  county. 

Population  in  1700,  -  -  96,600 

1750,  -  -  140,000 

1801,  -  -  215,100 

1811,  -  -  236,400 

Inhabited  houses,  -  -  44,940 

Warwick  is  the  principal  town. 
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WoRCF.STER  is  an  inland  county  of  Enjjland,  very  near 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  with  Herefordshire  sepa- 
rating it  from  Wales  on  the  soulh-west;  Shropshire 
lyinf;  to  the  north-west;  StaiToidshire  boundinf^  it  on 
the  north;  Warwickshire  stretching  to  the  east ;  and 
Gloucestershire  on  the  south.  In  longitude  it  extends 
(rom  1.  30.  to  2.  30.  W. ;  and  its  latitude  is  from  52. 
to  62.  30.  N.  It  is  altogether  of  a  very  irregular 
shape,  having  on  every  side  detached  parts  surround- 
ed by  other  counties,  and,  in  some  instances,  parts  of 
other  counties  completely  insulated  within  it ;  and, 
though  its  circumference,  not  allowing  for  irregulari- 
ties, cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  124  miles,  yet, 
if  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  precisely  measured*  it 
would  be  nearly  twice  that  computation.  The  esti- 
mates of  its  superficial  contents  by  the  different  topo- 
graphical writers,  varj'  extremely.  Its  medium  length 
is  stated  by  some  to  be  36  miles,  and  its  breadth  34 
iniles.  From  this  it  is  computed  that  the  body  of  the 
county  contains  936  square  miles,  equal  to  599,040 
acres ;  whilst  the  detached  parts  being  estimated  at 
19,200,  the  whole  is  stated  to  amount  to  618,240  acres. 
According  to  other  estimates,  again,  the  mean  length 
is  said  to  be  30,  and  the  breadth  25  miles,  giving  a 
superficies  of  480,000  acres ;  but  the  official  estimate 
laid  before  parliament  reduces  its  contents  to  431,360 
acres.  Without  deciding  between  these  different 
accounts,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the  present  day, 
it  contains  one  city,  eleven  market  towns,  perhaps  300 
villages  and  hamlets  (some  accounts  say  500),  and 
152  parishes,  including  one  bishopric  and  three 
boroughs :  the  whole  being  divided  into  five  hundreds, 
viz.  Oswaldeslowe,  Halfshire,  Blakenhurst,  Pershore, 
and  Doddingtree  ;  its  towns,  besides  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, are,  Kvesham,  Droitwich,  and  Bewdley.  which 
return  members  to  parliament ;  and  the  market  towns 
of  Upton,  Teubury,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Stour- 
bridge, Bromsgrove,  Pershore,  and  Shipston-upon- 
Stour.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  rich  and 
■  3 
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beautiful.  The  Malvem  hills,  though  nothing  more 
than  sheep-walks,  have  yet  a  most  salubrious  climate. 
If  Worcestershire  cannot  boast  its  mines  of  lead  or 
iron  ore,  it  is  not  deficient  in  a  variety  of  subterra- 
nean strata,  which  may  in  some  measure  be  consi- 
dered as  equally  useful.  At  Droitwich,  there  are 
most  productive  salt-pits,  which  are  worked  to  a 
great  extent.  The  salt  springs  are  met  with  about 
110  feet  below  the  surface. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Avon,  Stour,  and 
Teme.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  are  very 
considerable,  not  only  from  its  own  produce,  but 
from  its  lying  in  a  situation  to  make  it  the  depot  and 
line  of  communication  for  the  mining  and  manufac- 
turing counties  which  almost  surround  it.  Of  its  own 
exported  produce,  we  may  enumerate  the  great  quan- 
tities of  hops,  fruit,  cyder,  and  perry,  which  are 
bought  at  Worcester  markets,  rendering  it  the  great 
mart  for  those  articles  In  the  western  district  of  the 
kingdom.  This  county  also  exports  a  considerable 
surplus  of  its  own  manufactures,  in  the  article  of 
Kidderminster  goods,  Worcester  gloves,  in  China  and 
glass-ware,  and  in  nails,  and  the  smaller  articles  of 
iron-work,  as  well  as  barred  and  sheet-iron,  for  the 
northern  parts. 

That  Worcestershire  was  known  to  the  Romans,  the 
roads  whose  vestiges  are  discovered  to  run  through 
the  county,  afford  convincing  proofs.  Several  coins 
also  of  the  lower  empire  have  been  found,  particularly 
in  the  fields  adjoining  to  the  large  camp  on  Witch- 
bury  hill,  where  about  40  years  ago  an  earthen  pot 
filled  with  them,  was  taken  out  of  a  pool  on  the  side 
of  the  hill.  Besides  these,  urns  have  been  found 
filled  with  bones,  and  various  other  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  conquerors  of  Britain. 

The  county  contains  30,462  houses,  inhabited  by 
160,546  persons;  viz.  78,033  males,  and  82,613  fe- 
males; of  whom  16,855  families  were  returned  as 
being  employed  in  trade, handicraft,  and  manufactures, 
13,818  in  agriculture,  and  3441  others. 

Worcester  is  the  chief  town. 
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Hereford  is  one  of  the  western  counties  of  England, 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  distingnished  for  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  its  agricultural  products.  It  is 
hounded  hy  Shropshire  on  the  north,  and  the  counties 
of  Gloucester  and  Monmouth  on  the  south ;  by  Wor- 
cester on  the  cast,  and  by  Brecknock  and  Radnor 
on  the  vest.  Its  boundaries  arc  mostly  artificial,  and 
extremely  irregular.  Sonic  parts  are  even  entirely 
detached  into  the  adjacent  counties ;  but  on  the 
whole  its  fijrare  is  roundish,  and  somewhat  elonj^atcd 
from  north  to  south;  its  greatest  length  being 38,  and 
itu  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  33  miles.  It 
is  within  the  parallels  of  51.  50.  and  52.  29.  N.  lat., 
2.  20.  and  3  10.  W.  long. ;  contains  about  000,000 
acres,  or  970  square  miles,  with  100  inhabitants  to 
each;  11  hundreds,  221  parishes,  1  city,  Hereford, 
the  county  town  ;  7  market  towns,  AVcobly,  I^omin- 
ster,  Ross,  Ledbury,  Kington,  Bromyard,  and  Pern- 
bridge,  the  two  first  beiog  also  boroughs.  It  sends 
8  members  to  parliament  for  the  county,  the  city,  and 
tlie  two  boroughs,  two  for  each. 

Herefordshire  is  essentially  and  almost  solely  an 
agricultural  county  :  there  is  scarcely  any  department 
of  husbandry  which  it  docs  not  cultivate,  and  few 
in  which  it  does  not  excel.  Though  principally  a 
com  county,  producing  excellent  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  and  peas,  its  cattle  is  allowed  to  be  the  first 
breed  in  the  kingdom;  and,  for  fattening, its  meadows 
<'annot  be  exceeded.  The  aspect  of  the  county  is 
throughout  rich  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  no 
ranges  of  mountains;  but  gentle  eminences,  swelling 
in  every  dir«ction,  with  vallies  between,  and  every- 
where covered  with  plantations,  orchards,  and  mea- 
dows. inclf>sed  with  hedges  and  rows  of  trees,  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  slope  on  the 
whole  is  toward  the  south,  and  the  ground  is  rather 
higlif^st  on  the  east  and  west  boundaries,  between 
which  the  county  is  completely  traversed  by  the  river 
Wye  and  its  branches,     'i'owards  the  Malvern  hills, 
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in  particular,  the  elevation  becomes  considerable,  the 
Herefordshire  beacon  being  1444  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  Wye  enters  from  the  west,  and 
moves  eastwards  towards  the  centre;  the  Frome  rises 
on  the  opposite  point,  in  the  eastern  hills,  which 
divide  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Severn,  and  moves 
westwards;  and  the  Lug  and  Arrow  rising  and 
entering  from  the  mountains  of  Radnor  on  the  north, 
and  moving  south;  these  converging  branches  all 
unite  below  Hereford,  and  thence  proceed  southwards 
in  one  great  navigable  stream.  The  other  rivers  of 
note  are  the  Munnow,  which  divides  the  county  from 
Monmouthshire,  and  the  top  of  the  Leddon,  which, 
passing  Ledbury,  enters  Gloucestershire,  and  joins 
the  Severn.  'J'he  inland  navigation  has  not  been 
much  improved  artificially. 

The  soil  of  Herefordshire  is  everywhere  of  uncom- 
mon fertility,  arising  partly  from  the  subsoil  of  lime- 
stone on  which  it  chiefly  rests:  it  is  mostly  clay, 
mixed  wilh  marie  and  calcareous  matter.  In  some 
parts  the  limestone  passes  into  variegated  marble  ; 
red  and  yellow  ochres,  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  are 
frequently  met  with.  Fullers'  earth  is  dug  near  Stoke ; 
and  iron  ore  occurs  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire, 
but  is  not  worked. 

The  most  fertile  meadows  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  Frome,  and  Lug.  The  cyder  and  perry  is  a 
capital  object  of  the  Herefordshire  agriculture.  The 
orchards  are  found  in  every  situation,  though  the  best 
is  a  south-eastern  exposure,  and  a  shelter  to  the  west, 
the  west  winds  being  here  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
the  fruit.  The  principal  markets  for  those  fruit 
liquors  are  London  and  Bristol,  whence  great  quan- 
tities are  sent  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  to 
Ireland.  At  Hereford  Michaelmas  fair,  one  of  the 
finest  shews  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom  is  generally  ex- 
hibited. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  county  were  the 
Silures  :  under  the  Saxons  it  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia.  Population  in  1811,  94,073.  12,700 
families  employed  in  agriculture,  5,043  in  trade  and 
^,438  otherwise. 

Hereford  is  the  county  town. 
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Shropshire,  or  Salop,  is  an  inland  county  of  England, 
on  the  borders  of  ^^  ales,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
DenbiKhsbire,  the  delached  part  of  Flintshire,  and 
Chesiiire,  on  the  east  by  Staffordshire,  on  the  south  b> 
Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  and  on  the  west  by 
Radnorshire,  Montj^oineryshire,  and  Denbighshire.  It 
lies  nearly  witiiiu  thu  parallels  of  62°  and  63°  N.  lat. 
and  the  meridians  of  2°  and  3°  W.  long.  Its  figure  is 
that  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  somev\  hat  approach- 
ing to  an  oval,  and  extending  about  44  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  28  miles  in  breadth  from  east 
to  west.  Its  circumference  is  134  miles,  and  it  con- 
tains 1403  square  miles,  or  898,000  acres,  with  143  in- 
habitants to  each  mile.  It  is  divided  into  14  hundreds, 
and  222  parishes;  contains  16  market  towns,  viz. 
Shrewsbury,  Bishop's  Castle,  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow, 
Wenlock,  Church  Stretton,  Cleobury,  Drayton,  Elles- 
mere.  Madeley,  Newport,  Oswestry,  Shiffnal,  Welling- 
ton, Wem,  and  Whitchurch ;  and  sends  12  members 
to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  boroughs  of  Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgenorth, 
Wenlock,  and  Bishop's  Castle.  Shropshire  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  county,  from  its  note  in  history,  its 
numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  the  variety  and  btauty 
of  its  scenery,  its  richness  in  mineral  productions,  and 
its  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation,  which  has 
contributed  to  render  it  a  great  emporium  of  the  inland 
trade  betw  ec-n  England  and  Wales.  Many  of  these  hills 
rise  to  a  great  height;  and,  according  to  the  trigono- 
metrical survey.  Brown  Clee-hill  is  elevat*  d  1805  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Longmynd  1674  feet,  and 
the  noted  Wrekin,  to  the  east  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
south  of  Wellington,  1320  feet.  The  river  Severn  runs 
through  the  very  middle  of  Shropshire,  and  is  the  great 
glory  and  ornament  of  the  county,  winding  beautifully 
through  deep  romantic  vallies,  covered  with  wood. 
'J'he  contributary  streams  of  this  great  river  belonging 
to  the  county  are  the  Camlet,  the  Vyrnwy,  the  Perry, 
the  Meole  Brook  or  Rea,  the  J'crn,  the  Cund  Brook, 
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the  Wharf,  the  Morbrook,  the  Bore  Brook,  and  Dowles 
Brook.  The  other  rivers  of  any  consequence  in  the 
county  are  the  Teme,  the  Shelbrook,  the  Elf  Brook, 
the  Weaver,  the  Clun,  the  Ony,  and  the  Corve.  The 
soil  and  surface  of  Shropshire  are  exceedingly  various, 
and  have  been  also  variously  described  ;  so  that  every 
general  account  of  them  must  be  taken  with  consider- 
able limitation.  Shropshire,  though  noway  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  its  agriculture,  is  in  general  well 
cultivated,  producing  large  quantities  of  grain  of  va- 
rious kinds,  much  of  which  is  sent  down  the  Severn 
for  exportation.  But  it  is  its  mineral  riches,  and  the 
trade  and  manufactures  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
by  which  Shropshire  is  chiefly  distinguished.  Coal  is 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality,  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
county,  intermediate  between  the  coal  fields,  the  rocky 
masses  that  occur  are  chiefly  sandstone,  limestone,  trap- 
rocks,  and  schistus  ;  and  the  principal  minerals  which 
they  contain  are  lead  and  calamine. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  Shropshire,  the  most  exten- 
sive are  the  iron-works,  which  are  carried  on  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  district  cast  of 
Shrewsbury.  A  cast-iron  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Severn  here,  and  the  first  of  the  kind  erected  in  the 
kingdom,  forms,  by  its  elegant  appearance,  a  great 
ornament  to  this  part  of  the  county. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  Shropshire  the  chief  Roman 
stations  in  it  were  Uriconium,  now  Wroxeter,  Ruturi- 
num,  thought  by  some  to  be  near  Wem.  Watling- 
street  enters  the  county  in  the  east,  near  Cracklcy 
Wood,  and  passes  through  it  with  a  bending  line  to 
Leintwardine,  on  the  southern  border.  Of  the  Norman 
and  subsequent  ages,  many  remains  exist  in  the  cas- 
tles, priories,  and  churches,  of  the  county,  which  con- 
tain also  various  encampments.  Population  returns: — 


Houses,         -               - 

39,495 

Inhabitants, 

-       194,298 

Families  employed  in  agricullure, 

16,693 

16,744 

Others, 

6,022 

Shrewsbury  is  tlie  chief  town. 
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Staffordshire  is  an  inland  county  of  England,  nearly 
ill  the  centre  of  tUc  kingdom,  hounded  on  the  north  hy 
Cheshire  hikI  part  of  Derbyshire,  on  the  east  by  Derby- 
shire and  W  arwickshire,  and  between  these  for  a  short 
way  also  by  Leicestershire  ;  on  the  south  by  Worces- 
tershire, and  on  Ihe  west  by  Shropshire  and  Cheshire. 
It  is  divided  from  Derbyshire  by  the  rivers  Dove,  Trent, 
an*!  Meese  ;  the  other  boundaries  are  chiefly  artificial, 
and  in  the  south-west  the  county  is  much  indebted  by 
detached  projections  from  Worcestershire  and  Shrop- 
shire. Its  li^ure  is  an  oblong  or  oval,  much  elongated, 
and  stretching  from  north  to  south.  Its  extreme  length 
is  60  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  38 
miles,  and  the  average  breadth  from  15  to  20.  It  lies 
witiiin  the  parallels  of  52.  23.  and  53.  13.  x\.  lat.  and 
between  1.  3;).  and  2.  27.  W.  long.  It  contains  1196 
square  miles,  or  765,000  acres,  with  254  inhabitants 
to  each  mile,  it  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  viz: — 
Cuttiestone,Ofllow,PyrehUl,Seisdon,andTotmanslow; 
and  \HS  parishes,  in  which  are  one  city,  Lichfield; 
three  boroughs,  Stafliord,  Newcastle,  and  Tamworth  ; 
and  17  other  market  towns,  viz.  Abbot's  Bromley, 
Brewood,  Burton,  Burslem,  Cheadle,  Eccleshall,  Han- 
ley,  Lane-Lnd,  Leek,  Lon^nor,  Penkridge,  Rugelcy, 
Stone,  Uttoxeter,  WaJsall,  Wedncsbury,  and  Wolver- 
hampton. It  sends  ten  members  to  parliament,  two  for 
the  county,  two  for  Lichfield,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
three  boroughs. 

The  aspect  of  Stafi'ordshire  is  various;  a  range  of 
hills  runs  along  ihe  north-western  border,  spreading 
out  towarils  the  north,  o\cr  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
coonty.  'if  »c  rivers  of  Staffordshire  rise  mostly  in  these 
high  grounds  witliin  the  county,  and  are  none  of  tbeni 
of  any  great  ma'^nitude,  but  are,  notwithstanding,  of 
vast  benefit  to  the  county,  by  supplying  the  water  for 
its  extensive  system  of  artificial  navigation.  The  Trent 
is  the  principal  river,  and  to  vrhicli  most  of  the  other 
streams  are  tributary.  According  to  Pitt's  Survey,  the 
soil  of  this  county  is  various.   The  arable  soils  may  in* 
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general  be  divided  into  1st,  the  stiff  and  strong  clayey ; 
2d,  Ihe  loose  and  light  sandy  ;  3,  although  the  county 
has  no  chalk,  yet  in  the  limestone  districts,  lime,  earth, 
or  calcareous  soil ;  and  4th,  the  mixed  or  compound 
soil  or  loam.  Mr.  Pitt  estimates  the  whole  cultivated 
land  of  the  county  at  600,000  acres,  of  which  100,000 
are  meadow  and  pasture,  and  the  rest  arable. 

The  minerals  of  Staffordshire  form  the  most  important 
.branch  of  its  produce,  and  the  sources  and  materials 
of  the  trade,  and  of  the  various  manufactures,  for  which 
this  county  is  so  distinguished.  Coal,  iron,  and  lime- 
stone, are  the  most  important  and  the  most  extensively 
distributed.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
potteries  of  Staffordshire  have  acquired  no  small  share 
of  celebrity,  from  their  vast  extent,  but  more  particu- 
larly from  their  perfection,  and  from  the  great  improve- 
ments vvhich  were  introduced  into  the  manufacture,  by 
the  inventive  genius  and  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr. 
Wedgwood. 

The  puhlic  roads  in  Staffordshire  are  in  general 
good;  but  the  private  ones  are  very  indifferent.  The 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  other  buildings  of  the  kind  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  great  merit  as  works 
of  art.  A  county  gaol  and  bridewell,  a  shire  hall 
and  lunatic  asylum,  have  been  erected,  within  a  few 
years,  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  Staffordshire,  among 
the  Britons,  belonged  to  the  Cornavii;  among  the 
Romans,  to  the  province  of  FlaviaCaesariensis ;  and  dur- 
ing the  Saxon  heptarchy,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia.  The  two  Roman  military  ways,  Watling- 
street  and  Ikenild- street,  pass  through  the  county.  The 
Roman  stations  in  it  that  are  known,  are  Pennocru- 
cium  near  Stretton,  and  Etocetum  at  Wall,  near  Lich- 
field. In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  1.  Staffordshire  was 
considerably  engaged ;  and  in  this  county,  Charles  II. 
lay  concealed  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

Population  returns  in  1811 : — 
Houses,  -  -  -  67,040 

Inhabitants,  -  -  -        295,153 

Families  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,    34,01 1 

in  agriculture,  -  18,361 

Other  families,  -  -  -  10,165 

Stafford  is  the  county  town. 
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Leicester.shire  is  an  inland  county,  nearly  in  tlir 
centre  of  Dnj^lantl.  It  is  a  considerable  manufac- 
turing:, in  some  measure  also  a  mining,  but  most 
distinVuished  as  an  agricultural,  county,  and  in  that 
department  particularly  which  relates  to  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  stock,  in  which  it  has  become  equal  to 
any  county  in  the  kingdom :  the  famous  Dakewell 
having  here,  by  his  improvements,  formed  almost  a 
new  era  in  this  branch  of  husbandry.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  nortli  by  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Notting- 
ham, on  the  south  by  Warwick  and  Northampton,  on 
the  east  by  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  and  on  the  west  by 
Warwick  and  Derby,  and  between  these,  for  a  short 
way,  also  by  Staffordshire.  Its  greatest  length  from 
Lutterworth  to  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  in  a  direction 
nearly  from  south-west  to  north-east,  is  45  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  40;  its 
medium  diameter  about  30,  and  its  circumference 
about  150  miles.  It  lies  within  the  parallels  of  52. 24. 
and  52.  59.  N.  lat.  and  the  meridians  of  0.  40.  and 
I.  30.  W.  long.  It  contains  about  816  square  miles, 
or  522,000  acres,  and  184  inhabitants  to  each  mile; 
►ix  hundreds,  viz.  Framland,  Gartree,  East  and  West 
Goscote,  Guthlaxton,  amlSparkenhoc  ;  eleven  market 
towns,  of  which  the  principal  are  Leicester,  Lough- 
borough, Hinckley,  Lutterworth,  IMelton  Mowbray, 
Market  Harborough,  Market  Bosworth,  and  Ashby  de 
la  Zouch;  and  192  parishes.  It  sends  only  four  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
Leicester. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  a  happy  medium 
between  flat  and  hilly,  the  hills  having  suflicient  slope 
to  carry  ofl"  the  water,  and  yet  almost  no  where  suffi- 
cient altitude  to  prevent  the  highest  cultivation.  The 
soil  may  be  generally  described  as  a  fine  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay.  The  principal  river  is  the  Soaro, 
which  is  increased  by  a  variety  of  smaller  streams,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Wreak,  or,  in  tlie  higher  part 
of  its  course,  the  Lye.  Of  the  elevations.  liardon 
bill,  in  Charnwood  forest,  has  been  found,   by  tlio 
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trigonometrical  suney,  853,  and  Stathern  Point  490 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  no  part  of  the 
county  is  higher  than  800  or  900  feet,  or  lower  than 
100  or  200.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch  lies  the  mining  district  of  the  county.  The 
minerals  of  this  county  are  chiefly  coal  and  lime  ; 
the  mines  are  situated  near  the  borders  of  Derbyshire. 
In  digging  for  coal  on  Ashby  Wolds,  at  the  depth  of 
200  yards,  salt  springs  were  discovered,  and  since 
that  time,  baths  have  been  erected.  Of  the  agricul- 
ture of  Leicestershire  the  distinguishing  feature  is 
its  grazing,  or  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock. 
More  than  half  the  land  is  constantly  in  pasture,  and 
most  of  the  rest  maintained  in  tillage,  as  being  sub- 
servient to,  and  promoting,  this  other  and  capital 
branch  of  its  husbandry.  The  Leicester  breed  of 
stock  is  now  well  known,  and  spread  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Near  Hinckley,  Bosworth,  &c.  are  many 
large  dairies,  and  also  along  the  Trent,  on  the  borders 
of  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  The 
Stilton  cheese  is  made  in  this  county,  near  Melton 
Mowbray. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey,  estimates 
240,000  acres  in  the  county  as  kept  in  occasional 
tillage,  of  which  he  reckons  25,000  under  wheat, 
,40,000  under  barley,  30,000  under  oats,  10,000  under 
beans,  5000  under  pease  and  vetches,  40,000  under 
green  crops,  85,00(>  under  clover,  and  5000  under 
fallow.  The  manufactures  of  Leicestershire  are 
chieflj^  and  almost  entirely  those  of  its  great  staple, 
wool ;  they  consist  in  the  combing  and  spinning  of 
wool,  and  making  it  into  stockings.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  cheese,  worsted  stockings,  hats,  lace,  and 
wool.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  sent  to  StaflFord- 
shire,  Birmingham,  London,  &c.  and  to  these  capitals 
also  numbers  of  sheep. 

When  Doomsday  book  was  compiled,  this  county 
contained  but  four  hundreds,  and  36,000  inhabitants. 
In  1801  the  population  amounted  to  130,082;  and  in 
1811,  to  150,419,  of  whom  11,700  families  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  17,027  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, and  2753  others. 

Leicester  is  the  capital  of  Leicestershire, 
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KuTLANDSHiRE  is  an  inland  county  of  England, Itoundcd 
by  Leicestershire  un  the  west,  Lincolnshire  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  Northaniptoushire  on  the  south-east  and 
south.  It  lies  within  0.2.'>.  undo  48.VVMons?.  and62. 15. 
and  52. 32.  N.  lat.  It  is  the  smallest  county  of  England, 
extending  only  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  15  in 
breadth.  Its  circumference  is  about  GO  miles,  its  area 
200  square  miles,  or  128,000  acres,  and  it  contains 
about  81  inhabitants  to  each  milo.  It  is  divided  into 
live  hundreds,  Wrangdyke,  East  hundred,  Alstoe, 
Oakham  Soke,  and  Martinsley.  It  has  only  two  market 
towns,  viz.  Okeham  or  Oakham,  and  Lppingham,  but 
contains  no  fewer  than  49  parishes.  Having  no  borough, 
it  only  sends  two  members  to  parliament  for  the  county. 
The  aspect  of  Rutlandshire  and  face  of  the  country  is, 
generally  speaking,  very  beautiful,  especially  where 
well  timbered,  being  much  diversified  by  small  and 
gently  rising  hills  running  cast  and  west,  with  vallies 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  width  intersecting  them,  so  that 
fresh  views  occur  at  the  distance  of  every  few  miles. 
'Jhe  county  is  extremely  well  watered  by  a  number  of 
small  rivers  and  brooks,  which  fall  into  the  main 
streams,  the  Welland  and  the  Guash  or  Wash.  The 
Welland  rises  in  Leicestershire,  and  forms  the  bound- 
ary for  many  miles  between  this  county  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. 'Fhc  Wash  rises  also  in  Leicestershire,  and 
intersects  Rutlandshire  nearly  in  the  centre,  crossing 
it  from  east  to  west.  Of  the  other  streams,  the  Chater 
and  the  Little  Eye  are  the  chief.  These  waters  in 
general  aflord  plenty  of  excellent  fish.  The  soil  is  very 
various,  but  is  on  the  whole  fertile.  The  most  pre- 
valent kind  is  a  strong  reddish  loam,  intermixed  with 
keal,  on  a  bottom  of  blue  clay.  Almost  every  farm, 
however,  has  a  mixture  of  poor  clay,  hazel  earth,  w  hite 
stony  land,  black  ilay,  and  gravelly  clay.  The  mine- 
ral productions  of  Rutlandshire  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance. At  Ketton  there  is  a  kind  of  stone  well 
adapted  for  buildlogs.    Limestone  is  also  found  in  va- 
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rious  parts,  both  of  a  soft  and  of  a  hard  species,  an4 
containing  a  great  number  of  marine  substances. 
(Mialybeate  springs  abound  throughout  the  whole 
county.  The  strongest  and  most  noted,  and  which 
some  years  ago  was  much  resorted  to,  is  between  Teigh 
and  Market  Overton.  A  very  strong  impregnation  is 
also  found  ne.ir  Normanton ;  and  there  are  several 
others  at  Martinsthorpe,  Hambleton,  Lyndon,  and 
North  Luffenham.  The  existence  of  such  springs 
seems  to  prove  the  presence  of  iron  stone,  but  this 
mineral  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  at  kast  in  any 
quantity.  Rutlandshire  is  almost  entirely  an  agricul- 
tural county.  The  modes  of  husbandry  differ  in  dif- 
ferent soils,  and  on  open  or  inclosed  lands.  On  the 
iminclosed  lands  the  old  course  of  two  crops  and  a  fal- 
low is  yet  followed,  except  on  some  light  soils,  where 
turnips  to  be  fed  off  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  take  the 
place  of  bare  fallow.  Above  three-fourths  of  the 
parishes  are  exonerated  from  tithes,  either  by  modus, 
or  being  made  free.  No  manufactures  of  any  conse- 
quence are  carried  on  in  this  county.  The  roads  are 
tolerably  good,  but  not  formed  on  a  judicious  plan, 
being  raised  too  high  before  the  materials  are  laid 
on  them,  and  the  stones  being  by  far  too  large. 

Previous  to  the  Roman  invasion,  Rutlandshire 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Coritani,  and 
atter  the  latter  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  conquerors, 
it  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis. 
During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  under  18  successive  monarchs ; 
and  after  the  Saxon  kingdoms  were  united  into  one, 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  was  divided 
by  William  the  Conqueror  among  his  nearest  relatives 
and  most  powerful  adherents.  While  some  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing counties  have  nearly  doubled  their  popu- 
lation within  the  last  half  century,  that  of  Rutlandshire 
has  remained  nearly  stationary.  According  to  the  re- 
turns in  1811,  it  then  contained  3417  houses,  and 
16,380  inhabitants. 

Oakham  is  the  county  town. 
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Lincolnshire,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  on 
the  eastern  cuast,  lies  between  the  estuaries  of  tite 
Hamber  and  the  Wash,  and  is,  next  to  Yorkshire,  the 
largest  county  in  the  kingdom,  though  less  populouti 
in  proportion  to  its  extent  than  almost  any  other.  It 
is  chietly  distinguished  for  its  agriculture,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  department  of  grazing.  It  is 
bounded  on  tlie  east  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Humber,  which  divides  it  from 
Yorkshire,  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  York, 
Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
counties  of  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Cambridge. 
This  county  lies  between  the  parallels  of  52.  40.  and 
63.  45.  N.  lat.  and  the  meridians  of  0.  21.  E.  and 
0.  56.  W.  long.  It  extends  in  length  from  north  to 
sooth  about  77  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  is  about  48, 
and  its  circumference  260.  By  a  return  made  to  the 
house  of  lords  in  1805,  the  area  of  this  county  is 
stated  to  be  2787  square  miles,  equal  to  1,783,680 
statute  acres.  Lincolnshire  contains  three  divisions, 
Lindsey,  Kestcven,  and  Holland.  The  principal 
towns  of  the  county  are  Lincoln,  the  city  and  county 
town;  Boston,  Gainsborough,  Louth,  Stamford, Spald- 
ing, Grantham,  Grimsby,  Barton,  Horncastle,  and 
Spilsby.  The  whole  county  contains  630  parishes,  and 
sends  12  members  to  Parliament,  viz.  Lincoln,  Grims- 
by, Grantham,  Stamford,  and  Boston,  each  returning 
two. 

Lincolnshire,  though  but  little  diversified  in  its 
aspect  and  surface,  yet  presents  three  great  natural 
divisions,  the  wolds  and  the  heaths,  two  long  ridges 
of  high  land,  and  the  fens,  an  extensive  track  of  low 
land.  According  to  Young's  Agricultural  Survey, 
the  low  lands  comprise  776,960  acres ;  the  wolds, 
234,880;  the  heath,  118,400;  and  the  miscellaneous, 
718,080.  The  principal  rivers  in  Lincolnshire  are 
the  Trent,  Welland,  NNitham,  Glen,  and  Ancholme; 
of  which  the  three  latter  originate  in  the  county. 
These  rivers  afford  an  extensive  inland  navigation  into 
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the  county,  the  channels  having  been  cleared  whore 
necessary,  and  various  canals  formed  in  difierent 
places.  The  sea-coast,  though  extensive,  is  very  un- 
favourable to  navigation,  being  in  general  low  and 
flat,  and  much  encumbered  by  sand-banks. 

The  soil  of  Lincolnshire  is,  on  the  whole,  fertile, 
though  exceedingly  various,  comprehending  harsh 
and  infertile  clays,  sands,  loams  of  every  description, 
some  of  them  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom ;  chalk, 
limestone,  and  gypsum,  and  many  sorts  of  peat. 
Among  the  fen  lands  in  the  south-east  are  found  im- 
mense numbers  of  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  grebes, 
god  wits,  wimbles,  ruffs,  starlings,  &:c. 

Lincolnshire  has  no  manufactures  of  any  conse- 
quence. Its  trade  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  ex- 
change of  its  produce  for  manufactured  and  grocery 
goods,  and  other  consumable  commodities.  There 
are  several  great  fairs  in  the  county :  that  of  Horn- 
castle  is  especially  celebrated  for  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  horses. 

Previous  to  the  Roman  conquest,  Lincolnshire  was 
possessed  by  the  Coritani.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima;  and 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  various  military 
stations,  and  intersected  by  different  roads,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  the  J^ritish  Ermin-street,  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Foss-way. 
During  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  it  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  In  the  baron's  wars,  King 
John,  in  passing  the  Wash  at  low  water,  lost  all  his 
carriages  and  camp  equipage,  with  many  of  his  men, 
among  the  quicksands. 

In  the  year  1700,  the  population  of  Lincolnshire 
was  reckoned  at  180,000;  and  in  1750,  only  at 
160,000;  in  1801,  it  was  215,000;  and  in  1811, 
237,891  :  of  whom  29,881  families  were  employed  in 
agriculture;  13,184  in  trade  and  manufactures;  and 
7,839  others.  There  were  also  46,368  inhabited 
houses. 

Lincoln  is  the  capital  of  Lincolnshire. 
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NoTTiNoHAMsHiRE  IS  All  inland  county  of  England,; 
bounded  on  the  north  hy  Yt»rksliirc,  Ibe  cast  by  Lin- 
colnshire, the  south  by  Luicesttrshire,  and  on  the  west 
hy  Derbyshire.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  long  oval,  stretch- 
ing nearly  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  with 
its  narrowest  end  towards  the  north.  Its  extreme 
length  is  50  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  25,  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  15^.  It  lies  within  the  meridians  of 
0.35.  and  1. 14.  W.  long.,  and  the  parallels  of  52.  48.  and 
53.  32.  N.  lut.  It  contains  774  square  miles,  or  49o,(KX) 
acres,  with  217  inhabitants  to  each  mile.  It  is  divided 
into  six  hundreds  or  wapentiikes,  viz.  Rushcliff,  Bing- 
ham, and  Newark,  on  tlie  south  of  the  river  Trent,  and 
Bas.>iet-law,  Hroxtow,  and  Thurgarton  on  the  north. 
These  include  nine  market  towns,  viz.  Nottingham, 
Newark,  East  Ketford,  Bingham,  Blyth,  Mansfield, 
Southwell,  Tuxlord,  and  Worksop.  It  sends  eight 
members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  Nottingham,  two  for  Newark,  and  two  for  East  Ret- 
ford. From  its  inland  i>ituation,  and  iNing  between  the 
mountainous  district  of  Derbyshire  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  flats  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  other,  it  enjoys  such 
a  happy  temperature,  both  of  climate  and  soil,  as  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  fertile,  healthful,  and  agree- 
able, counties  in  all  England;  and  is  hence  noted  ftr 
the  number  of  mansions  and  country  seats  of  the  nc- 
bility  which  it  eontaitus.  Its  asi)ect  i*  that  of  a  cham- 
paign country,  having  a  general  inequality  of  surface, 
seldom  rising  to  the  height  of  a  mountain,  but  suffi- 
ciently irregular  and  broki  n  as  to  avoid  the  sameness 
of  a  general  Hat.  From  Nottingham  a  ridge  of  high 
ground  extends  to  the  northeast,  through  the  centre 
of  the  county,  and  in  this  mo.st  of  the  smaller  streams 
take  their  rise;  but  of  the  rivers,  the  Trent  is  the  glory 
of  Uiis  country,  and  that  which  lonlribules  most  essen- 
tially to  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  by  the  fertility  w  hich 
it  .spreads  along  its  banks,  but  more  especially  by  the 
extensive  trade  and  interco4ir.sc  with  dilferent  counties 
which  its  navigation  occasions.  'Ihe  other  principal 
rivers  of  Nottinghaiushire  are  the  Idle,  the  Soar,  and 
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the  Erewash.  In  regard  to  soil  and  cultivation,  Not- 
tinghamshire may  be  divided  into  four  districts,  viz. 
the  limestone  and  coal  district,  the  district  of  sand  or 
gravel,  the  clay  district,  and  the  district  along  the 
Trent  banks.  The  district  of  sand  or  gravel  includes 
the  whole  of  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  which  the  adven- 
tures of  Robin  Hood  have  rendered  so  famous  in  po- 
pular story.  Of  the  mineral  productions  of  Notting- 
hamshire, the  coal  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  same 
deposite  which  ranges  so  extensively  through  Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland. 

Nottinghamshire  has  been  long  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures, of  which  that  of  stockings  is  the  staple  and 
most  ancient  in  the  county,  and  of  which  Nottingham 
is  the  principal  seat  in  the  kingdom.  The  commerce 
of  Nottingham  is  very  extensive.  The  exports  are 
lead,  copper,  coals,  and  salt,  from  Derbyshire  and 
Cheshire;  Staffordshire  ware  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  lime  and  limestone  for  agricultural  purposes  ; 
chirt-slone  for  the  glass  manufactories ;  coarse  earthen- 
wares, pig-iron,  and  cast-metal  goods,  oak  timber  and 
bark,  and  sailcloth.  The  imports  for  county  consump- 
tion, and  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  districts, 
are  timber,  hemp,  flax,  and  iron,  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope ;  malt,  corn,  and  flour ;  groceries  of  all  kinds  ; 
wines,  and  spirits;  cotton,  wool,  and  yarn;  and  all 
kinds  of  raw  materials  indeed  for  the  inland  manufac- 
tories. The  canals  in  Nottinghamshire  and  the  vicinity 
have  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  trade,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  general  prosperity  of  the  county. 
Previous  to  the  Ronian  conquest,  Nottinghamshire  was 
inhabited  by  the  Coritani,  and  was  afterwards  included 
by  the  Saxons  under  the  king  of  Mercia.  It  contains 
various  remains  of  British  and  Roman  antiquities.  The 
following  are  the  population  returns  for  1811 : — 
Houses  inhabited,  -  -  31,344 

Ditto  uninhabited,  -  -  954 

Families  employed  in  agriculture,  -      12,293 

'  in  trade  and  manu- 

factures, -  -  -      18,923 

All  other  families,  -  -  -       2,298 

Total  inhabitants,        -  -  -    162,900 

Nottingham  is  the  principal  town. 


ioHiion :  William.  DarUiTVi^S.M'olhorn. 
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Derbyshire  is  a  county  of  ii)ngland,  hounded  on  the 
north  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  cast  by  the  counties  of 
Noltin>j;hani  and  Leicester,  on  the  south  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Leicester  and  Stallord,  and,  by  those  of  Staflord 
and  Chester,  on  the  west.  It  exten«ls  5G  miles  in 
length,  by  33  in  breadth.  It  is  about  204  nijles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  oonlains  a  ^iuperlieial  area  of  972  square 
miles,  or  622,080  square  acres.  Of  these  ah«mt  600,000 
are  cultivHted,  arable,  or  pasture  laiwls.  'J'his  county 
is  watered  by  many  tttreanis,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  Trent,  Derwent,  \V  ye,  ScIjov,  Amber,  Dove,  and 
Errewash ;  there  are  many  ponds,  said  six  navigable 
canals.  Mineral  s|u-iugs  are  numerQui,  among  which 
those  of  Luxtou,  Matlock,  and  Keddlestone,  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  The  mineral  productions  of 
Derbyshire  are  of  great  value,  abundance,  and  variety. 
Lead,  iron,  coal,  lime,  and  what  is  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Derbyshire  spar,  are  all  in  the  catalogue; 
and  t'lcre  are  extensive  ijuarries  of  grit,  which  afford 
excellent  mill-stones.  A  singular  kind  of  lead  ore, 
called  slickenside  is  found  in  a  vertical  position,  which, 
on  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  being  driven  down  the 
vein  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  emits  a  crackling 
noise,  and  explodes  violently  in  a  few  minutes.  A  re- 
markable substance  called  elastic  bitumen,  is  exclu- 
sively the  product  of  Derbyshire,  as  it  is  not  known  to 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  at  Castleton. 
Many  chasms  and  spacious  caverns  arc  seen  in  this 
county,  as  Poole's  Hole,  Peak  Cavern,  and  Elden  Hole, 
besides  one  lately  di.scovered  at  Pradwell,  near  Castle- 
ton, the  roof  of  which  is  almost  totally  covered  with 
stalactites,  in  the  most  various  and  beautiful  shapes. 
The  agriculture  of  Derbyshire  is  in  a  progressive  sate 
of  improvement.  One  of  the  principal  products  sought 
by  the  farmers  is  cheese,  of  w  hich  about  2000  tons  are 
annually  sent  to  the  London  market.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  trade  tmd 
manufactures.  On  the  north-east  side  arc  mauufac* 
tories  of  iron,  and  many  persons  are  employed  in  cut- 
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ting  and  polishing  marble  and  Derbyshire  spar, 
either  for  useful  or  ornamental  purposes.  Manufac- 
tures of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  as  also  of  silk,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  are  all  conducted  here.  Derby- 
shire is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  consisting  of  131 
parishes,  and  containing  14  market  towns ;  Derby, 
Belper,  Alfreton,  Ashbourn,  Bakewell,  ]3olsover, 
Bunton,  Chapel-in-le-Frith,  Chesterfield,  Dronfiold, 
Matlock,  Tideswell,  Winster,  and  Wirksworth.  The 
villages  and  hamlets  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are 
some  fine  seats  belonging  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen ; 
as  Chatsworth,  a  magnificent  seat  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, where  there  are  various  water-works  of  an  in- 
genious construction :  among  these  is  an  artificial  foun- 
tain, which  throws  the  water  90  feet  high  ;  Haddon, 
near  Bakewell,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  probably 
the  most  perfect  baronial  remain  in  the  kingdom  of  its 
dale;  and  Keddlestone-house,  the  mansion  of  lord 
Scarsdale,  presenting  a  magnificent  front  of  360  feet, 
built  of  white  stone,  after  a  design  of  Adams. 

The  antiquities  of  Derbyshire  are  divided  into  British, 
Roman,  and  Saxon ;  the  first  including  barrows,  circles 
of  stones,  and  rocking  stones.  Roman  roads  may  be 
traced  in  several  directions,  and  Chesterfield  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Several  castles 
and  religious  houses  owe  their  origin  to  the  Saxons, 
though  afterwards  renewed  and  modified  under  various 
forms.  Many  interesting  ruins  still  appear,  both  of  mi- 
litary and  ecclesiastical  edifices.  This  county  was  oc- 
cupied  by  part  of  the  British  tribe  Coritani ;  it  became 
a  portion  of  Flavia  Caesariensis,  under  the  Romans ; 
and  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy  was  comprehended 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  has  participated  in  some 
of  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  was  occupied  al- 
ternately by  the  royal  forces  and  those  of  the  parlia- 
ment,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Families,  ....        37,460 

■ —  engaged  in  agriculture,  14,283 
in  trade  and  manu- 
factures,                .              .       15,825 
otherwise,          .         7,352 


Total  individuals,  .  .  185,487 

Derby  is  the  capital  of  Derbyshire. 
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Chi  . SHIRK  is  a  county  palatine  ot*  Enghuul,  Ijoiuidcul 
by  Lancashire  on  llio  north,  the  counties  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh  on  the  north-west  and  west,  by  the  counties 
of  Derbyshire,  Staflbrdshire,  Salop,  and  a  part  of  Flint- 
shire, on  the  south-east  and  east.    It  extends  58  miles 
in  extreme  length,  by  30  in  breadth,  and  is  supposed 
to  contain  a  superficial  area  of  1040  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  in  general  flat,  with  some  considerable  hills 
towards  the  east  end,  also  a  high  ridge  of  sandstone, 
crossing  it  from  north  to  south.    It  has  been  computed 
that  there  are  in  this  county  620,000  acres  of  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture  land  ;  28,600  acres  of  waste  land, 
as  heaths,  commons,  and  N\oods;  and  28,000  acres  of 
peat-bogs  and  sea-sands.    It  is  chiefly  watered  by  the 
rivers  Mersey,  Tame,  Dee,  Weaver,  and  Bollin.    The 
Weaver  rises  within  its  precincts,  and,  traversing  the 
whole  county,  is  made  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons 
burden  from  Winsford  to  Frodsham.    There  are  also 
several  small  lakes.    All  the  waters  of  Cheshire  are 
conveyed  to  the  Irish  sea  by  the  Dee,  the  Weaver,  or 
the  Mersey.     Great  benefits  are  derived  from  four  na- 
vigable canals  by  w  Inch  it  is  intersected.  Copper,  lead, 
an<l  cobalt,  are  found  at  Alderley  Edge  ;  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  not  long  ago  to  work  what  was  sup- 
posed a  very  rich  vein  of  copper  on  Peckforton  Hills. 
Coal  is  abundant  in  the  south-east  parts,  but  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  consists  of  inexhaustible  strata  of  rock- 
salt.    Husbandry  is  well  understood  in  this  county, 
parti(  ularly  that  part  relating  to  the  dairy.     Cheshire 
is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  its 
cheese,  w  hich  forms  one  of  its  principal  exports.  Ma- 
nufactures are  carried  on  extensively  in  silk,  cotton, 
and  linen;  in  ribbons,  thread,  buttons,  and  tanning 
leather,  in  various  parts  of  the  county.     The  exports 
are  lead,  calamine,  cast  iron,  copper- plates,  brass,  salt, 
and  cheese.     Cheshire  is  divided  into  seven  hundreds, 
consisting  of  86  parishes,  containing  one  city,  Chester, 
and  12  market  towns,  Altrincham,  Congleton,  Frod- 
sham, Halton,  Knutsford,  Macclesfleld,  Malpas,  Mid 
dlewich,  Nantwich,  Northwich,  Sandbaeh,  and  Stock- 
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port.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  there  are  670  villages 
in  the  county ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  the 
northern  parts  almost  every  \illage  stands  on  a  bed  of 
red  rock.  In  the  population  returns  to  government  for 
the  year  1810,  there  are  enumerated  458  townships ;  but 
in  some  instances  it  is  believed  that  several  villages 
are  comprehended  under  one  township. 

Several  Roman  roads  traverse  Cheshire,  and  some 
antiquities  of  tliat  nation,  consisting  of  altars,  inscrip- 
tions, and  sculptured  figures,  have  been  found  in  it. 
Chester  itself  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  a 
-Roman  military  station,  and  exhibits  many  curious 
traces  of  the  fortifications  and  civic  arrangements  of 
that  people.  Other  antiquities  of  later  date  appear  in 
the  remains  of  Saxon,  and  pointed,  or  English,  archi- 
tecture. This  county  formed  part  of  the  territories  of 
a  British  tribe  called  the  Cornavii,  who  being  subdued, 
it  constituted  a  portion  of  Flavia  Ccesariensis.  In  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Cheshire  was  made 
a  county  palatine,  whereby  Hugh  de  Aurange,  his 
*liephew,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus,  exercised  the 
highest  kinds  of  jurisdiction,  almost  equivalent  to  re- 
gal authority.  Peculiar  privileges  were  enjoyed  by 
the  county,  inconsistent  with  the  common  liability  of 
subjects  to  support  a  state ;  and  the  earls  of  Chester 
long  continued  not  only  to  try  and  punish  criminals 
capitally,  but  sometimes  to  grant  them  a  sanctuary, 
whereby  they  eluded  the  pursuit  of  justice.  But  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  most  of  the  privileges  of  the 
palatinate  were  abrogated,  or  so  much  curtailed,  as  to 
reduce  Cheshire  nearly  to  a  parity  with  the  other 
counties  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the 
17th  century,  this  county  was  the  scene  of  several  en- 
gagements between  the  hostile  parties. 

Population : 
Families,  -  -  -  44,502 

engaged  in  agriculture,        -    16,396 

— ■'  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, -  -    23,043 
otherwise,               -      5,063 


Inhabitants,  -  -  -  227,031 

Chester  is  the  capital  of  the  county. 
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Yorkshire  is  a  maritime  county  of  England,  inhabited, 
prior  to  the  Honiau  invasion,  by  the  populous  and 
powerful  Brigantcs,  and  far  exceeding  in  inag;nitude 
any  of  the  other  counties  in  the  kingdom.  It  extends 
100  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  75  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  and  380  in  circumference.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the 
south  by  the  river  Humber,  which  separates  it  from 
Lincolnshire,  and  by  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby ;  on  the  west  by  a  Mnall  part  of  Cheshire,  by 
Lancashire,  and  by  Westmoreland  ;  and  on  the  north 
by  Westmoreland,  and  the  county  or  bishopric  of  Dor- 
ham.  It  is  divided  into  29  wapentakes,  exclnsive  of 
the  Ainsty  of  the  city  of  York ;  contains  one  city  and 
69  market-towns,  of  which  latter,  13  are  boroughs ;  and 
sends  32  members  to  parliament,  its  superficial  con- 
tent is  computed  at  3,698,380  acres ;  and  its  popula- 
tion, which,  according  to  the  census  of  1811,  amounted 
to  973,113,  is  now  (f821)  estimated  at  1,175,251  per- 
sons. Yorkshire  is  subdivided  into  three  Ridings  (the 
North,  the  East,  and  the  "\^'est),  and  distinguished  by 
various  topographical  peculiarities. 

The  North  Riding  extends  in  length  from  cast  to  west 
83  miles,  and  38  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  and 
contains  1,311,187  acres.  The  principal  rivers  of  this 
division  are  the  Swale,  the  Tecs,  and  the  Derwent. 
This  Riding  is  divided  into  twelve  wapentakes,  con- 
taining, in  1811,  33,567  houses,  inhabited  by  152,445 
persons,  viz.  74,686  males  and  77,759  females,  of 
whom  10,864  families  were  stated  to  be  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  16,570  in  agriculture,  and 
8422  others.  In  1821,  the  total  population  was  stated 
at  183,694. 

The  East  Riding  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  tljc 
west  by  the  little  river  Hartford  and  the  D<Jrwent, 
which  separate  it  from  the  North  Riding,  as  far  as  the' 
vicinity  of  Stamford  Bridge.  In  few  parts  of  England 
has  agriculture  been  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  or 
brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  than  in  the 
East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  particularly  upon  the  >\'olds. 
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It  is  divided  into  seven  wapentakes  of  Dickenng-, 
Buckrose,  Harthill,  Holderness,  Howdenshire,  Ouse 
and  Derwent,  and  the  town  and  county  of  Kinirston- 
upon-Hull;  and  comprised,  in  1811,  31,420  houses, 
and  167,353  inhabitants,  viz.  81,205  males,  and  86,148 
females,  of  whom  12,926  families  were  stated  to  be  era- 
ployed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  14,517  in  agriculture, 
and  8778  others.  In  1821^  the  total  population  was 
stated  at  190,709.  It  contains  three  boroughs,  Bever- 
ley, Hedon,  and  Hull. 

The  West  Riding,  far  exceeds  in  size  the  two  other 
divisions  of  the  county,  is  computed  to  contain  about 
1,568,000  statute  acres.  This  division  of  Yorkshire 
may  safely  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  world.  The  West  Riding  is 
likewise  distinguished  for  its  valuable  rivers ;  the  Ouse, 
the  Don,  the  Calder,  the  Aire,  and  the  Wharfe.  This 
Riding  is  divided  into  ten  wapentakes,  viz.  Osgoldcross, 
Barkston  Ash,  Skirack,  Straflforth  and  Tickhill,  Stain- 
cross,  Agbrig,  Morley,  Claro,  Eurcross,  and  Staincliffe ; 
has  five  boroughs,  Aldborough,  Boroughbridge,  Ripon, 
Knaresborough,  and  Pontefract;  and  contained  (ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1811)  129,575  houses,  inha- 
bited by  653,315  persons,  viz.  321,837  males,  and 
331,478  females ;  of  whom  86,522  families  were  stated 
to  be  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  30,868  in 
agriculture,  and  16,211  others.  In  1821,  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  was  stated  at  800,848. 

With  respect  to  the  antiquities,  military  and  ecclesi- 
astical, l>y  which  Yorkshire  is  distinguished,  York  can 
only  boast  of  two,  Clififord's  Tower  (near  the  castle), 
and  St.  Mary's  abbey.  But  there  are  castellated  ruins 
at  Conisbrough,  westof  Doncaster,  Hare  wood,  Knares- 
borough, Pontefract,  Sandal  (near  Wakefield),  Shef- 
field, and  Skipton;  and  of  the  106  now  decayed  reli- 
gious houses  (viz.  14  abbeys,  44  priories,  7  alien  pri- 
ories, 13  cells,  and  28  houses  of  friars  of  various  orders) 
enumerated  by  Boston,  in  his  Monasticoii  Eboracetise, 
the  abbeys  of  Fountain's  near  Ripon,  Kirkstall  near 
Leeds,  Bolton  in  Craven,  Rivalx  and  Byland  near 
Helmsley,  and  Whitby  in  the  North  Riding. 

York  is  the  capital  of  Yorkshire. 
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Lancashire  is  u  niaritinie  county  of  J:;n;iland,  on  the 
north-western  coast.  It  is  situated  nloni;  the  extensive 
bay  of  the  Irish  sea,  which  is  i'ormod  within  the  isles 
of  Ani^lesey  and  of  Man.  It  is  also  situated  in,  and 
ill!  '     '  trt  of  the  preat  coal  fiehls  of  the  north  of 

1,:  lul  with  these  natural  advantages  for  trade 

;iui  iiiai.ui.icturcs,  it  has  gradually  risen  up  into  one 
r  the  greatest  manufacturing  counties  in  the  kingdom, 
containing  Manchester  the  centre  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  Liverpool,  the  emporium  of  the  west 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  sea ;  on  the  east 
by  the  mountains  of  Yorkshire;  on  the  south  by  Che- 
shire ;  and  on  the  north  by  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. The  boundaries  are  extremely  irregular, 
running  along  the  mountains  and  rivulets  on  the  east; 
while  the  shore  on  the  west  is  deeply  indented  by  a 
variety  of  bays,  inlets,  and  estuaries.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  whole  county  is  75  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  45.  It  is  included  within  the  parallels  of  63° 
QHy  and  64°  26'  N.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  2°  T,  and 
3^^  14'  VV.  long. — contains  1800  square  miles,  or 
r2,000,000of  acres,  with  450  inhabitants  to  each  mile, 
— is  di\ided  into  six  hundreds,  viz.  Salford,  West 
Derby,  Leyland,  Blackburn,  Amounderness,  and  Lons- 
dule,  and  only  into  61  parishes — has  27  market  towns, 
of  which,  besides  Lancaster,  the  county  town,  and  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester,  next  to  London  the  two 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  J'olton,  Rochdale,  Preston, 
Garstang,  Wigan,  Berry,  Warrington,  &c.  are  the 
chief.  It  is  a  county  palatine,  and  returns  14  members 
to  parliament  for  the  county,  for  Lancaster,  Preston, 
Clitheroe,  Wigan,  Liver|K>ol,  and  Newton,  two  for 
each.  The  following  elevations  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  have  been  measured  in  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  England:— Pendle  hill,  2  miles  east  of  Clitheroe, 
18(»3f«.'et;  Kivington  hill,  near  Bolton,  1546;  Wittle, 
hill,  1614;  and  Coniston  Fell,  in  I'uruess,  2677.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  the  Kibble,  the  Wyre 
and  the  Lune.  There  are  several  lakes  in  this  county, 
of  which  Wiodermere,  Conistuo,  and  Esthwaite,  are 
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the  chief.  It  was  in  this  county  indeed  that  the  system 
of  canjtl  navigation,  which  has  since  spread  so  exten- 
sively over  the  kingdom — which  has  in  two  distinct 
places  united  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  seas— joined 
the  Severn  with  the  Thames,  a«d  the  Mersey  with  the 
Hamber,  and  these  main  lines  with  each  other ; — it 
was  here  that  this  great  system  originated,  and  first 
began  to  display  its  vast  influence  over  the  trade, 
wealth,  and  population,  of  the  country. 

The  soil  of  Lancashire  is  very  various.  On  the 
higher  grounds  it  is  in  general  moorish,  rocky,  and 
barren  ;  but  it  improves  along  the  vallies,  rivers,  and 
sea  coast,  where  the  land  is  sufficiently  adapted  for 
the  ordinary  crops;  it  is  indeed  in  many  places  very 
fertile,  and  capable,  under  proper  management,  of  be- 
coming extremely  valuable.  The  most  important 
productions  of  Lancashire  are  its  minerals,  or  rather 
the  single  mineral,  coal.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
southern  and  middle  divisions  of  the  county,  where 
inexhaustible  fields  of  it  are  found. 

The  manufactures  of  Lancashire  are  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  kingdom,  chiefly  those  of  cotton,  in  all  its 
branches;  also  of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen,  hats,  stock- 
ings, pins,  needles,  nails,  watch-tools  and  movements, 
tobacco  and  snutF,  earthenware,  porcelain,  paper,  &c. 
The  commerce  of  Lancashire  consists  almost  entirely 
in  the  exchange  of  its  manufactured  goods ;  and  Liver- 
pool engrosses  nearly  the  whole  of  this  export  trade. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  Lancashire 
was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes;  or,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  the  Setantii,  or  Sistuntii.  They  then  formed 
various  stations,  of  which  Manchester  was  one, 
and  several  excellent  roads ;  and  the  whole  of  Lan- 
cashire was  included  by  them,  with  Yorkshire,  in  the 
narhe  of  Btitannia  Superior. 

The  population  of  Lancashire  has  incireased  with 
great  rapidity.  In  1700  it  amounted  only  to  166,200. 
In  1750  it  had  augmented  to  297,400;  in  1801,  to 
695,100;  and  in  1811,  to  828,309,  of  whom  23,305  fa- 
ratlies  were  employed  in  agriculture,  114,522  in  manu- 
factures, and  24,072  others.  Also,  144,283  inhabited 
houses  4269  uninhabited,  and  807  building. 

Lancaster  is  the  county  town. 
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Durham  is  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  norlli 
by  Nortljumberlaud,  on  llic  east  by  the  (jerm:m  «  Wwan, 
on  the  south  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  i  d 

by  the  river  Tees,  and  on  tlic  west  by  thi  ^  of 

Cumherhmd  and  Westmoreland.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
fil^ure,  extending  about  45  miles  in  extreme  length  by 
36  in  breadth ;  it  is  about  130  miles  in  circuit,  and 
contains  a  superficial  area  of  1040  square  miles,  or 
635,000  acres.  Two  portions,  Islandsliirc  and  Sor- 
hanishire,  cumprehendiug  72  square  miles  wide,  are 
detached.  The  county  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Der- 
went,  the  Skerne,  Wear,  Tees,  and  'J'yne;  the  last  two 
of  which  form  its  boundaries,  and  rise  in  extensive 
barren  muirs,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire.  A  large 
portion  of  its  surface  is  bleak  and  barren,  nut  less  than 
144,000  squi»re  acres  consisting  of  heath  ;  much  of  it 
is  also  hilly,  and  Crossfcll,  the  highest  part,  is  elevated 
3400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  many  of  the 
hills  are  covered  with  verdure  to  the  summit.  Lead 
has  been  wrou}rht  here  to  a  great  extent  during  several 
centuries;  and  in  the  year  180J>,  86  mines  were  open 
in  different  parts  of  tlie  county.  1'he  ore  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  silver,  which  is  liable,  however, 
to  great  variations.  Abundance  of  iron  has  been  ob> 
taincd  for  a  period  of  about  350  years.  But  the  most 
important  mineral  is  coal,  Mhich  occupies  a  subter> 
laneous  area,  22  miles  in  length  by  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  ami  is  computed  to  be  the  means  directly  or 
indirectly  of  giving  subsistence  to  2f),000  persons,  in- 
cluding the  seamen  employed  in  the  vessels  for  export- 
ing it.  Beautiful  black  spotted  marble  is  found  near 
\V  alsingham,  and  of  various  kinds,  from  dark  bruwii 
to  cream  colour  at  J'allion,  and  dark  blue  alTrosterly. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  surface  of  this  county  is  un- 
favourable to  agriculture,  and  the  farms  are  usually  of 
small  extent.  Manufactories  are  conducted  on  a  coiu- 
prehensive  scale.  About  11,000  tons  of  salt  ar-i.*  madq 
yearly  from  a  salt  spring  near  Birsley,  the  water  of 
which  contains  about  four  times  a  greater  quantity  of 
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salt  than  the  seu.  It  was  discovered  accidentally  at 
the  bottom  of  an  engine  pit,  and  produces  about  20,000 
gallons  of  water  daily.  There  are  iron  founderies  and 
forges  at  Smallwell  and  Winlaton.  There  are  three 
establishments  for  the  fabrication  of  copperas  on  the 
rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  and  two  for  sal  amoniac.  A 
manufacture  for  the  fabrication  of  coal  tar  was  esta- 
blished in  1779,  which  subsisted  several  years.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  toge- 
ther with  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Glass,  pottery, 
and  other  goods,  are  made  both  for  home  consumption 
and  exportation.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
quantity  of  its  manufactures  exported ;  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  coal,  salt,  and  different  commodities,  are  ex- 
ported, especially  from  Sunderland,  to  which  between 
50,000  and  60,000  tons  of  shipping  belong.  Nearly 
half  the  population  is  occupied  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. I'his  county  is  divided  into  73  parishes :  it  con- 
tains one  city,  Durham,  and  nine  market  towns,  name- 
ly. Bishop's  Auckland,  Barnard  Castle,  Darlington, 
Hartlepool,  Sedgefield,  Stockton,  Sunderland,  South 
Shields,  and  Walsingham.  It  returns  four  members 
to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county  and  two  for  the 
city.  Durham  is  a  county  palatine,  and  there  is  a 
most  absurd  association  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  administration. 
Many  fine  seats  belonging  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
are  in  this  county;  and  among  architectural  produc- 
tions, the  iron  bridge  at  Sunderland,  rising  100  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  Winchbridge, 
suspended  by  chains  over  the  river  Tees,  merit  obser- 
vation. 

Several  Roman  statues  are  within  the  precincts  of 
the  county,  and  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  fre- 
quently. Of  old  it  was  subject  to  repeated  invasions 
from  its  hostile  neighbours  on  the  north,  who  never 
retired  without  committing  every  kind  of  excess  and 
depredation.  Population  of  the  county  in  1811, 
177,625. 
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Westmoreland  is  a  county  of  Eni;Iand,  boiincleil  un 
the  north  by  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Cumberland, 
on  the  west  by  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  on  the 
south  by  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  cast 
by  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  The  greatest  breadth  of 
this  county,  from  its  southern  boundary,  near  Burton, 
to  its  northern  one  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  is  32 
miles ;  and  its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  40 
miles.  It  contains  an  area  of  844  square  miles,  or 
540,160  acres.  It  lies  between  54.  U.  30.  and  54.42.30. 
N.  lat.  an«l  between  2.  20.  and  3.  12.  W.  long.  West- 
moreland lies  in  the  province  of  York,  and  dioceses  of 
Chester  and  Carlisle;  is  included  in  the  northern  cir- 
cuit ;  contains  32  parishes ;  and  sends  four  members  to 
parliament,  being  two  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  and 
two  for  the  county.  The  name  of  the  county  is  de- 
scriptive of  its  nature,  that  is,  the  Westmoreland,  a  re- 
gion of  lofty  mountains,  naked  hills,  and  black  barren 
moors,  here  called  Fells.  According  to  an  estimate  of 
the  bishop  of  Llandaff,  three-fourths  of  Westmoreland 
consists  of  uncnitivated  lands  ;  and  very  extensive  in- 
closures  have  taken  place  since  this  calculation.  These 
are  of  various  sorts  with  respect  to  soil  and  situation, 
and  capable  of  diflerent  sorts  of  improvement.  Some 
of  them  consist  of  extensive  commons  in  low  situations, 
and  are  of  an  excellent  soil;  these  might  bo  improved 
by  inclosures,  without  any  risk  of  loss  by  the  under- 
taking. Others  constitute  extensive  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, called  by  the  natives  fells  and  moors;  the  soil 
of  these  is,  generally  speaking,  a  hazel  mould.  The 
strata  of  this  county  are  of  various  sorts  ;  but  divide 
themselves  into  two  very  distinct  kinds.  Limestone, 
freestone,  and  a  soft  laminous  schistus,  horizontally 
stratified,  and  bounding  with  remains  of  organized 
bodies,  prevail  on  the  east  side  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Powley-bridge  to  the  river  Lovvther.  Loose  fragments 
of  rock  are  very  profusely  thrown  over  all  the  lower 
hills  and  champaign  parts  of  the  county.  Veins  of  me- 
tallic ore,  chiefly  copper  and  lead,  have  been  occasion- 
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ally  discovered ;  and  some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  work  them  ;  but  they  lie  so  deep,  or  are  so  minutely 
situated,  that  they  do  not  in  general  pay  the  expense, 
and  have  been  in  consequence  abandoned.  The  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Westmoreland  abound  with  various 
sorts  of  slate,  all  of  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  county  for  covering  the  roofs  of  their  buildings. 
This  county  has  little  or  no  advantage  from  navigable 
rivers.  The  tide,  indeed,  visits  the  mouths  of  the 
Winster,  Kent,  and  Belha,  in  Moricambe  bay ;  but  the 
country  having  a  considerable  rise  on  all  sides  from 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  the  channels  of  these  rivers  soon 
become  too  rapid  and  stony  to  admit  the  use  of  boats 
upon  them.  The  river  Ken  flows  by  Kendal,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sandy  Wash  of  Lancashire ;  near 
its  mouth  is  a  cataract.  The  Egmont,  which  flows 
from  lake  Ullswater,  joins  the  Eden,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  county  for  a  short  space.  Westmore- 
land is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  lakes,  which  during 
the  summer  Season  attract  numerous  visitors.  Such  is 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery,  that  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  make  tlie  tour  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  country.  Winandermere  is  the  most  exten- 
sive piece  of  water  in  England,  being  10^  miles  in  a 
straight  line  down  its  middle,  and  from  1  to  2  miles  in 
breadth;  its  depth  is  13,  23,  and  2f)  and  31  fathoms  ;  it 
contains  13  islands,  and  about  4534  acres  of  water. 
Ullswater  is  about  9  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  2  miles.  There  are 
various  other  smaller  lakes.  This  county  is  divided 
into  four  wards,  instead  of  hundreds,  viz.  East,  West, 
Kendal,  and  Lonsdale  wards,  containing  one  borough, 
Appleby,  and  seven  market-towns,  Ambeside,  Brough, 
Burton,  Kendal,  Kirby  Lonsdale,  Kirby  Stephen,  and 
Ortoti.  It  contained  in  1811,  9019  houses,  inhabited 
by  45,922  persons,  viz. 22,838  males  and  23,084  females, 
of  whom  2870  families  were  returned  employed  in 
trade  and   manufactures,    and  4013  in  agriculture. 

Traces  of  two  Roman  military  roads  are  still  visible 
in  Ihis  county. 

Kendal  is  the  chief  town. 
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Cumberland  is  a  county  of  KngUnd,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Suluay  Frith,  Adrian's  wall,  and  the  river 
Liddal,  which  SLparatc  it  from  Scotland,  for ; JO  miles; 
on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  67  miles  ;  on  the  south  by 
Westmoreland  48,  and  Lancashire  21  miles;  and  on 
tho  east  by  Northumberland  51,  and  Durham  7  miles. 
It  is  silualed  between  2.  13.  and  3.  30.  W.  lonjc.  and 
64.  G.  and  65.  7.  N.  lat.  its  extreme  length  is  72  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  38,  iis  circumference  224,  inclos- 
ing an  area  of  161G  square  miles,  or  970,240  acres. 
According  to  the  agricultural  survey,  published  in  1793, 
there  were  470,000  acres  of  old  inclosures,  150,000  acres 
of  improvable  common,  342,000  occupied  by  the  moun- 
tainous district,  and  8000  by  the  lakes  and  waters; 
nearly  200,000  acres  have  since  been  inclosed.  This 
county  is  divided  into5vsards,  and  104  parishes.  It 
contains  1  city — Carlisle,  and  18  market-towns.  Its 
only  boroughs  are  Carlisle  and  Cockermouth.  Tew 
counties  present  a  greater  diversity  of  surface,  and  none 
are  more  interesting  to  the  admirer  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful  in  nature.  The  lakes  of  Cumberland  are 
Ullswater,  Derwentwater,  Bassenthwaitewater,  Over- 
water,  Loweswater,  Crummockwatcr,  Buttermere, 
Ennerdalewater,  Wastwaler,  and  Devockwater;  be. 
sides  some  smaller  lakes  called  Tarns.  Of  its  numer- 
ous rivers  and  rivulets,  the  principal  are  the  Eden, 
Eamont.  Duddon,  Derweut,  Greata,  Cocker,  CaJdew, 
Esk,  Liddal,  and  Irthing.  Of  its  two  mountainous 
districts,  one  bounds  the  east  side  of  the  county,  and 
is  the  loftiest  part  of  the  English  Appennines,  which, 
extending  from  Derbyshire  to  Linlithgow,  separate 
the  eastern  from  the  western  coasts,  They  rise  from 
1 100  to  3 1  GO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cumber- 
land abounds  in  mineral  productions,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  lead,  jilumbago,  coals,  and  lime- 
stone. Its  copper  mines,  formerly  productive,  are  now 
scarcely  wrought.  Tlic  principal  lead  mines  arc  thoso 
at  Alston-muir,  which,  on  the  attainder  of  the  carl  of 
Derwentwater,  were  vested  in  Greenwich   hospital. 
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The  most  extensive  collieries  are  at  WliiSeliaven  and 
Workington.  The  celebrated  mine  of  plumbago,  or 
black  lead,  on  the  side  of  a  very  steep  mountain,  at  the 
head  of  Borrowdale,  is  opened  only  occasionally,  to 
answer  the  demand.  The  blue  slate  of  Cumberland  is 
of  the  finest  quality,  but  little  or  none  of  it  is  sent  out 
of  the  county.  This  great  extent  of  coast,  and  the 
numerous  mountains,  render  the  climate  of  Cumber- 
land extremely  variable  ;  while,  on  the  coast  and  the 
low  grounds,  the  temperature  is  so  milil,  that  snow 
seldom  lies  for  more  than  24  hours ;  on  the  mountains 
it  may  be  seen  for  six  or  eight  months.  The  manufac- 
tures of  this  county,  neither  numerous  nor  extensive, 
consist  chiefly  of  ginghams,  calicoes,  corduroys,  and 
other  cotton  goo<ls;  sail-cloth,  carpets,  paper,  pottery, 
and  glass  bottles.  Considering  its  extent  of  coast, 
Cumberland  is  rather  deficient  in  harbours,  though  its 
commerce  is  improving  rapidly,  and  upwards  of  300 
vessels,  from  60  to  120  tons  burden,  are  employed  in 
the  coast  trade  alone.  The  chief  ports  are  White- 
haven, Workington,  Maryport,  and  Harrington. 

Cumberland  cannot  boastof  many  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity. The  most  remarkable  are  a  Druidical  circle,  of 
rude  unhewn  stones,  called  Long  Meg  and  her  Daugh- 
ters; and  the  celebrated  wall,  begun  by  Adrian,  and  re- 
paired and  rebuilt  by  Severus,  to  protect  the  southern 
districts  from  the  incursions  of  the  Brigantes  and  the 
Caledonians.  This  wall  extended  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea,  about  100  miles  in  length.  Its 
remains  can  easily  be  traced,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
still  entire,  to  the  height  of  five  feeti  in  others  to  the 
height  of  eight  feet.  This  county  sends  six  members 
to  parliament ;  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Carlisle, 
and  two  for  Cockermouth.  According  to  the  census 
of  181 1,  it  contained, 
Families,  -  -  _  -  28,390 

engaged  in  agriculture,  10,868 

' in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, &c.  .  -     11,448 

not  included  in  these  classes,      6,074 

Total  population,        -  .  -  133,744 

.  Carlisle  is  the  chief  town. 


Z on/ton   M'U/iiim  I>arton,.'!S.  !/,. 
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Northumberland  is  an  extensive  and  in  many  respects 
a  very  important  and  interestinj?  county  of  England, 
situated  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  kingdom,  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
thus  lying  north  of  the  H  umber,  both  Yorkshire  and 
]3urham  having  been  also  at  one  time  included  in  this 
appellation.  It  is  bounded  by  thcdern.an  Ocean  on 
the  east,  and  by  Scotland  on  the  north  and  north  west ; 
by  the  county  of  Cumberland  on  the  west,  and  by  that 
of  Durham  on  the  south.  It  is  comprised  within  the 
meridians  of  1.  24.  and  2.  36.  W.  long,  and  the  paral- 
lels of  54.  48.  and  56.  46.  N.  lat.  Its  shape  is  that  of 
an  irregular  trapezium  or  rhomboid,  whose  largest 
diameter  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  to  the 
sonth-eastern  extremity  of  Cumberland,  and  is  trans- 
verse from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  its  nonhern  source, 
near  the  top  of  the  Carter  lell,  being  about  65  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  50  miles  from  east  to  west, 
lis  mean  dimensions  are  about  46  miles  by  40,  and  it 
contains  on  tlic  whole  about  1850  square  miles,  or 
1,184,000  acres,  with  t>3  inhabitants  to  each  mile.  It 
is  divided  into  six  uaids,  viz.  Tiudal.  Coquetdale, 
Glendale,  Bamborough,  Morpeth,  and  Castle-ward, 
and  16  parishes;  contains,  besides  the  considerable 
town  of  North  Shields,  13  market  towns,  of  which 
Newcastle,  the  principal  town,  Hexham,  Belford, 
Morpeth,  WooUer,  Rothbury,  Allendale,  Alnwick,  and 
Berwick,  are  the  chief.  It  sends  eight  members  to 
parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Newcastle, 
two  for  Morpeth,  and  two  for  Berwick, 

Northumberland  is  distinguished  for  its  agriculture, 
which  being  here  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  by 
men  ofinteliigence, enterprise,  and  capital,  has  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  soil  varies  through 
many  gradations,  from  great  fertility  to  a  state  of  ir- 
reclaimable barrenness.  It  is  the  mineral  riches  of 
Northumberland  that  have  chietly  raised  it  to  its  pre- 
sent rank  and  importance,  the  perfection  of  its  agri- 
culture being  rather  the  efiect  than  the  cause  of  its 
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increasing  wealth.  Here  is  situated  the  greatest  coal 
district  in  the  world,  which  has  continued  for  centuries 
to  supply  the  vast  consumption  of  the  metropolis,  of 
the  whole  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  island, 
and  of  great  part  of  the  Continent,  which  yields  also 
lead  in  such  abundance  as  almost  to  equal  the  supply 
from  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  mineral  strata. that 
accompany  and  alternate  with  the  coal  in  the  Coal  dis-- 
trict,  are  chiefly  sandstone,  called  by  the  miners  post, 
or  whin,  if  it  be  very  hard,  and  slate,  clay,  or  shale ; 
and  these  contain  small  imbedded  portions  of  various 
minerals. 

The  manufactures  of  Northumberland  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tyne.  They  consist  mostly  of  those  coarser  manu- 
factures derived  from,  or  connected  with,  the  coal  trade 
and  mines,  such  as  ship-building;,  roperies,  glass-works, 
potteries,  iron-foundries,  and  various  other  works  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  trade  of  Northumberland  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  export  of  coals,  lead,  wrought  iron, 
grind-stones,  pottery,  glass,  &c. ;  and  the  import  of  all 
the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption. 

Northumberland  was  anciently  inhabited  by  Iho 
Ottadini,  and  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Valentia,  which  extended  from  Ty  nemouth  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  Besides  numerous  camps  and  castles,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  scattered  through  all  parts 
of  the  county,  the  Romans  had  14  cities  in  it ;  and  here 
was  the  celebrated  Roman  wall,  which  extended  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Sol  way  Frith.  During  the 
heptarchy,  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, wiiich  included  all  the  country  to  the  north 
of  the  Huraber,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

Population  in  1811 : — 
Houses  inhabited,  -  -  -        28,258 

uninhabited,  -  _  _  1,126 

Families  employed  in  agriculture,  -        10,945 

. 1  trade  and  manufac- 

tures, -  .  -  -         16,547 

All  other  families,  -  -  -         10,251 

Total  inhabitants,  -  -  -      172,161 

Newcastle  is  the  chief  town. 
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Surrey  is  one  of  the  inland  counties  of  England, 
situated  in  the  southern  part  uf  the  kingdom,  and  is 
bounded  by  Sussex  on  the  south,  by  Kent  on  the  east, 
by  Ikrkshiro  and  Hampshire  on  the  west,  and  on  the 
nurtii  is  separated  from  Middlesex  and  a  small  part  uf 
Buckinghamshire  by  the  river  Thames.  Surrey  ranks 
below  most  of  the  other  counties  of  England  in  extent; 
its  greatest  width  from  north  to  south  being  about 
twenty-six  miles,and  its  utmost  length  from  east  to  west 
about  thirty-eight.  The  best  modern  authorities  com- 
pute its  contents  at  81 1  square  miles,  or  519,000  acres. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  greatly  varied,  the  different 
species  lying  intermixed  in  small  patches.  These, 
however,  may  be  reduced  to  the  general  heads  of  clay, 
loam,  and  chalk.  I'he  most  extensive  and  uniform 
track  of  soil  is  that  which  occupies  the  whole  southern 
border  of  the  county,  and  forms  what  is  denominated 
the  Weald  of  Surrey  ;  a  district  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  Ave  in  breadth. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  county,  about  ilaslemere, 
Dunsfold,  and  Cranley  ;  and  in  the  south-east  quarter, 
about  Lingfield  andllornc;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  fuel,  the  iron-works  of  Surrey  have  been 
totally  neglected.  Eullers'  earth  is  discovered  both 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  downs,  but  the  former  is 
of  inferior  quality  to  the  latter.  Extensive  quarries  of 
stone,  of  a  peculiar  quality,  are  worked  ncarGodstone 
and  its  vicinity.  When  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  it 
is  incapable  of  bearing  a  damp  atmosphere;  but,  after 
being  kept  covered  for  a  few  months,  it  becomes  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  resist  the  heat  of  a  common  fire,  and  is 
tlience  called  fire-stone.  Chalk  is  abundant,  and  is 
in  general  use  as  a  manure.  The  sand  is  in  great  re* 
quest  for  hour-glasses ;  and  the  brick  earth  produces 
those  articles  denominated  fire-bricks,  from  their  pro- 
perty of  resisting  heat.  The  principal  rivers  of  this 
county  are  the  Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wandle; 
whilst  the  Thames  aUo  washes   its  northern  border. 
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Surrey    may    be   considered  inferior  in    agricultural 
improvement  to  many  other  districts. 

It  has  been  asceilaincd,  that  the  first  locks  used  in 
England  were  those  erected  on  the  river  Wey,  in 
Surrey.  This  county  contains  four  canals,  entitled  the 
Basingstoke,  which  runs  from  that  place  to  the  Wey  ; 
the  Wey  and  Arun  Junction  canal,  which  falls  in  the 
Wey  about  a  mile  above  Guildft.rd,  thus  opening  a  di- 
rect communication  with  the  sea  ;  the  Surrey,  which 
communicates  with  the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe ;  and 
the  Croydon,  which  commences  there,  and  enters  the 
Surrey  canal  at  Deptford. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  county  were  the  Se- 
gontiaci,  originally  a  people  of  Belgium,  who  settled  at 
first  in  the  western  part  of  Hampshire,  whence  they  were 
obliged  to  retire,  on  the  arrival  of  another  colony  of  the 
same  nation.  The  situation  of  this  county  being  conti- 
guous to  the  capital  of  the  Roman  settlements  in  Britain, 
numerous  antiquities  are  found  within  its  limits.  Re- 
mains of  Roman  encampments  are  to  be  seen  on  Holm- 
bury  hill,  in  the  parish  ol  Ockley ;  and  on  Bottle  hill  in  the 
parish  of  Warlingham.  But  the  most  extensive  work 
of  this  nature  is  that  of  St.  George's  hill,  near  Walton 
on  the  Thames.  Here  Caesar  seems  to  have  en- 
camped, previous  to  his  crossing  the  Thames  at  Coway 
Stakes.  At  Walton  on  the  Hill,  also,  great  quantities 
of  Roman  bricks  and  other  relics  have  been  discovered; 
and  on  Blackheath  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  tem- 
ple. Various  other  military  antiquities  are  to  be  found 
in  Surrey. 

Surrey  is  divided  into  thirteen  hundreds,  which 
together  contain  one  county  town,  fourteen  boroughs 
and  market  towns,  and  140  parishes,  all  of  them  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  with  the  exception  of  nine 
parishes,  which  are  peculiars  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
According  to  the  population  report  of  1811,  the  number 
of  houses  in  the  whole  county  was  55,484,  and  that  of 
the  inhabitants  323,851.  Surrey  is  represented  in  par- 
liament by  fourteen  members,  two  for  the  county,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Southwark,  Guildford, 
Reygate,  Haslemere,  Blechingly,and  Gatton. 
Southwark  is  the  chief  town. 
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Kent  is  a  maritime  county  of  Kn^laml,  situated  at, 
and  formin;:,  the  aouth-ea.stern  an>;le  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  a  ricli,  populous,  and  extensive  county.  It  is 
cbiedy  distingjuished  for  the  excellence  of  its  agricul- 
ture, and  is  also  in  other  respects  extremely  interest- 
ing. It  contains  the  ^reat  naval  arsenal,  &c.  at 
Woolwich,  the  splendid  hospital  and  celebraled  ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich,  the  vast  dock-yards  at  Cha- 
tham and  Deptford,  and  for  its  chief  city  Canterbury, 
the  metropolitan  see  of  all  England.  Kent  is  boanded 
on  the  north  by  the  Thames,  which  divides  it  from 
£ssex,  until  the  river  expands,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
German  Ocean ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  Straits  of  Dover ;  on  the  south 
by  the  county  of  Sussex ;  and  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Surrey.  Its  figure  approaches  to  an  oblong  square, 
stretching  from  west  to  east,  but  is  more  accurately 
described'  as  a  trapezium,  the  northern  side  from 
Deptford  to  the  North  Foreland  being  considerably 
longer  than  the  southern,  from  near  Romncy  to  the 
corner  beyond  Tunbridge.  It  is  at  a  medium  55  miles 
long  and  28  broad,  lies  within  thy.  parallels  of  50.  55. 
and  51.  31.  N.  latitude,  and  between  0.  5.  VV.  to 
1.25.  E.  longitude;  contains  al)Out  90(),00()  acres,  or 
1460  sipiare  miles,  with  263  inhabitants  to  each.  It 
is  divided  into  5  largo  divisions  called  lathes;  these 
are  subdivided  into  G3  hundreds,  15  liberties,  414 
parislits,  2  cities,  and  24  market  towns;  and  in  re- 
spect of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  whole  county  is  also 
divided  into  two  districts,  East  and  West  Kent,  in 
each  of  w  liich  a  court  of  sessions  is  held  four  times 
a-year.  The  two  cities  are  Canterbury  and  Hochester. 
The  principal  towns  are  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
Gravesend,  Sheerness,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Faver- 
sham.  Deal,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Folkstoue,  Hythe, 
('hatbam,  Maidstone,  &c.  Kent  sends  18  members 
to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county ;  and  for  Can- 
terbury, Rochester,  Maidstone,  Queensborough, 
VoycT,  Sandwich;   Hythe,   Roraney;   two  for    each. 
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The  general  aspect  of  this  county  is  very  beautiful, 
from  the  extreme  diversity  of  the  surface,  and  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  scenery,  which  in  many 
places,  particularly  near  Maidstone,  Tunbiidge,  and 
Sittingbourne,  is  uncommonly  fine.  The  principal 
rivers  in  this  county,  after  tlie  Thames,  are  the  Med- 
way,  the  Stour,  the  Darent,  and  the  Rother:  the 
three  former  running  northwards,  and  penetrating  the 
chalk  ridge  in  their  course  i  the  latter  running  east- 
wards, and  bounding  the  county  so  far  on  the  south. 

Kent  is  essentially  and  almost  solely  an  agricultural 
county;  and  every  department  of  husbandry  is  here 
prosecuted  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  great  ability 
and  success.  Kent  produces  great  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent hops ;  i'ruits  of  various  kinds ;  woad  and 
madder ;  samphire,  hemp,  and  sainfoin ;  also  canary 
seed,  and  yarious  other  esculent  plants.  Kent  has 
but, few  manufactures,  and  these  mostly  of  the 
coarser  kind.  The  minerals  of  Kent  are  not  very 
important ;  chalk,  flint,  ragstone,  and  pyrites,  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  worked. 

At  the  time  of  Caesar's  first  invasion  of  Britain, 
Kent  was  inhabited  by  the  Cantii,  who  then  bravely 
resisted  the  Roman  arms.  At  the  invasion  of  Clau- 
dius, it  became  completely  subject  to  Rome,  and  was 
included  by  Constantino  in  the  division  Britannia 
Prima.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  formed  one 
of  its  seven  kingdoms ;  and  during  this  period  was 
much  infested  by  the  Danes,  who  often  wintered  in 
the  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Thanet.  At  the  Norman 
Conquest,  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  conqueror. 

Population  in  181 1 : 
Families  employed  in  agriculture,  -        27,077 

in  trade,  manufactures,  &c.      27,996 

All  other  Families,  -  -        21,192 

Males,  -  -  183,500 

Females,  -  -  189,595 

Total,        373,095 
Total  population  in  1801,  317,800 

Canterbury  is  the  capital  of  the  county. 
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Sussex  is  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  Enj^Iand, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Hanipshirr,  on  the  north  by 
Surrey,  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  Kent,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  British  Channel.  It  is  seventy-six  miles 
in  liength,  and  nearly  twenty  in  average  breadth. 
Towards  the  bonndary  of  Kent  it  is  contracted  to  an 
obtuse  point.  'J'he  aspect  of  Sussex  is  varied  in  a 
pleasinu;  manner,  by  the  inequalities  of  the  downs,  with 
the  intervening  vallies,  through  which  the  many  little 
streams  of  the  county  pursue  their  respective  courses 
to  the  sea.  In  regard  to  minerals,  Sussex  is  not  in- 
ferior to  most  of  the  counties  of  England.  The  rivers 
of  Sussex  are  insignificant  streams,  when  compared 
with  those  of  some  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  they  are  exclusively  its  own,  as  their  origin  and 
courses  arc  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 
All  of  them  fall  into  the  British  Channel.  Sussex 
is  one  of  those  counties  which,  trom  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, has  been  celebrated  for  its  timber,  principally 
oak.  Before  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  one  con- 
tinued forest ;  and  the  quantity  of  wood-land  w  hich  it 
at  present  contains  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
170,000  or  180,0(.)0  acres.  'J'he  reigning  feature  of  the 
Weald  is  its  timber,  which  overspreads  it  in  every  di- 
rection; and  so  naturally  is  it  adapted  to  the  soil,  that 
if  a  field  were  sown  with  furze  only,  the  ground,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  would  be  covered  with  young 
oaks,  without  any  trouble  or  expense  of  planting. 

Sussex  is  distinguished  for  its  breed  of  cattle,  which 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
kin^^dom.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  sheep, 
which  are  fed  on  the  south  downs.  The  total  amount 
of  all  the  sheep  kept  in  the  county  is  about  450,000. 

The  county  of  Sussex  contains  many  Roman,  and 
some  British,  antiquities.  The  Ermine-street,  one  of 
the  eight  British  roads,  led  from  this  coast  to  the 
south-east  part  of  Scotland.  Here  also  was  the  Stane- 
street  of  the  Romans,  which  passed  from  east  to  west 
of  the  county,  w  ilh  a  vicinal,  or  branching  road,  to- 
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wards  Porchester.  There  are  also  many  remains  of 
Roman  encampments  in  this  district :  these  are  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  downs,  and  overlooic  the  Wcald. 
Mr.  Dallaway,  in  his  "  History  of  Western  Sussex," 
recounts  eleven  of  these  relics  of  early  encampment. 
Over  the  downs,  and  other  parts  of  Sussex,  are  scat- 
tered various  tumuli,  or  barrows,  which,  when  opened, 
have  been  found  to  contain  either  bones,  urns,  or  en- 
tire skeletons.  Sussex,  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Hants  and  Surrey,  were  by  the  Romans  denominated 
Belgae,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  inhabited 
by  a  people  so  called.  These  were  afterwards  joined 
by  the  Regni,  who  settled  in  the  same  district  ante- 
cedent to  the  invasion  of  England  by  Julius  Caesar. 
After  that  event,  during  the  Roman  dominion  of 
Britain,  there  were  four  large  stations  or  towns  in  Sus- 
sex, which  included  the  minor  tribes  of  the  Bibroci 
and  the  Rhemi.  Under  the  Britons,  Sussex  formed  a 
part  of  the  Suth-Sexana-rice,  as  already  mentioned  in 
Surrey  ;  and  by  a  similar  modulation  has  been  reduced 
to  its  present  sound.  Like  the  other  counties  of  Eng- 
land, Sussex  w  as,  at  the  Norman  invasion,  divided  into 
lordships,  and  assigned  to  some  of  the  followers  of 
king  William.  At  that  period  the  title  of  earl  of  Sus- 
sex was  given  to  one  of  these,  and  the  title  continued 
till  1801,  when  it  became  extinct.  It  was  then  con- 
stituted a  dukedom,  and  given  to  Augustus  Frederick, 
sixth  son  of  his  majesty.  The  general  division  of 
Sussex  is  inlo  rapes,  a  division  peculiar  to  this  county. 
These  rapes,  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  bad  its  par- 
ticular castle,  river,  and  forest,  are  Chichester, 
Arundel,  and  Bramber,  forming  the  western ;  and 
Lewes,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings,  the  eastern  portion. 
The  rapes  are  subdivided  into  sixty-five  hundreds, 
and  comprehend  313  parishes. 

Sussex  sends  twenty-eight  members  to  parliament, 
two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city  of  CI  ichester,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  four  Cinque  Ports  that  are  situated 
within  the  county.  Population  190,083.  Number  of 
bouses,  30,698 

Chichesteu  is  the  chief  town. 
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Hampshire,    Hants,    Southampton,  is  one  of  the 
southern  coanties  of  Enjjlaud,  on  the  English  chan- 
nel, including  also  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  some 
points   of  jurisiliction  the   more  distant    islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.     It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  English  channel  and  the  Sound,  which  cuts  off 
the  Isle  of  Wight;   on   the  north  by  Berkshire;  on 
the  east  by  Surrey  and  Sussex ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Its  figure  would  be  nearly 
square,  but  for  a  short  and  pretty  broad  projection 
on  the  north-west  into  the  county  of  Dorset,  which 
lengthens  about  12  miles  the  extent  of  its  sea-coast, 
and   includes  within  the  county   the  interior  portion 
of   the  river  Avon.      It  lies  within  the  parallels  of 
50.42.  and  51.  21.  X.   lat.,  and  between  0.  44.  and 
1.  52.  W.  long;  is  at  a  medium  38  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  35  from  east  to  west,  with  40  of  sea- 
coast,  and  contains  about  1500  square  miles,  with 
165  inhabitants  to  each.     It  is  divided  into  39  hun- 
dreds and  293  parishes,  has  one  city,  Winchester, 
the  county  town,  29  market  towns,  viz.  Southampton* 
Portsmouth,     Christ-church,     Andover,     Lymington| 
Basingstoke,  Alton,  Romsey,  Fareham,&c.  and  about 
1000    villages  and    hamlets;    s«'uds  26  members  to 
parliament  lor  the  county,  Winchester,  Southampton, 
Portsmouih,    Andover,     Lymin^ton,    Christ-church* 
Stockbridge,    White-church,    and    Petersfield ;    and 
Newport,  Newtown,  and  Yarmouth,  in  the   Isle  of 
Wight,  two  lor  each.     Hampshire  is   <listinguished 
as  an  agricultural,  though  its  sea-coast  has  also  ren- 
dered it   a  considerable    maritime  and    commercial 
county.     Though  nowhere  much  elevated  above  the 
sea,  it  is  far  fropi  being  quite  flat;  numerous  eleva- 
tions and  downs  occur  throughout:  and  two  principal 
ridges  of  chalk  hills  run  through  the  county  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  parallel  to  each  other.     'Jhe 
rhalk  of  the  former  sinks  towards  the  north  :  it  is  part 
>t  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  chalk  basin  which 
incloses  the  environs  of  London ;  while  that  of  the 
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latter,  sinking  towards  the  south,  forms  part  of  the 
northern  edge  of  the  chalk  basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
These  hills  divide  the  waters  which  flow  northward 
into  the  Thames,  from  those  which  flow  southw^ard 
into  the  Channel.  The  former  are  chiefly  the  Auburn 
and  Loddon,  the  latter  the  Anton  or  Test,  and  the 
Itchin,  which,  rising  towards  the  north,  penetrate  the 
southern  ridge  of  chalk  in  their  course.  Another  cross 
ridge,  from  Alton  to  Petersfield,  contains  the  head 
Waters  of  the  Wye  of  Surrey;  and  the  other  rivers 
of  note  in  the  county  are  the  Avon.  The  soil  is  prin- 
cipally calcareous,  though  varying  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  About  one  half  of  the  land  is 
devoted  to  pasturage,  one  fourth  is  arable,  and  the 
remainder  is  occupied  with  extensive  forests  of  oak, 
and  large  tracts  of  waste  and  open  heath,  especially 
on  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire.  Hampshire  is  famous 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  especially  hogs  and  sheep, 
its  bacon  being  reckoned  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 
It  produces  excellent  w  heat ;  abundance  of  hay  from 
its  water  meadows,  and  very  fine  honey.  Barley, 
peas,  rye-grass,  trefoil,  &c.  are  also  much  cultivated. 
About  800  acres  near  Alton  are  occupied  with  hops. 
The  manufactures  of  Hampshire  are  not  very  con- 
siderable ;  the  principal  are  those  of  woollen  goods, 
cloths,  shalloons,  serges,  &c.  The  minerals  of  Hamp- 
shire are  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  though  the 
chalk  strata  and  the  rocks  along  the  coast  present 
Very  interesting  objects^  to  the  geologist.  Hampshire 
is  rimch  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  and  for  summer- 
residence  ;  the  scenery  of  the  New  Forest  is  parti- 
cularly admired,  and  the  country  here  abounds  with 
Tillas  and  country  seats. 

On  the  arrival  of  Caesar  in  Britain,  Hampshire  was 
possessed  by  the  Belgae,  who  being  at  length  subdued 
by  Vespasian,  the  county  was  connected  by  military 
stations,  and  joined  to  the  provf.icp  of  Britannia 
prima.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  formed  part  of 
Wessex. 

Population  in  1811,  245,080;  of  whom  21,400 
families  were  employed  in  agriculture,  18,024  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  11,492  otherwise. 

Winchester  is  the  chief  town. 
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Berkshire,  or  Berks,  is  a  county  of  England,  boiimieil 
on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Bucking, 
ham,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Thames, 
on  the  east  by  Surrey,  on  the  south  by  liarapshire,  and 
on  tlie  west  by  Wiltshire.  Its  figure  is  very  irregular. 
It  is  48  miles  in  length,  28  in  breadth,  though  in  one 
part  contracting  to  7,208  in  circuit,  and  contains  a 
superficial  area  of  about  476,160  square  acres,  or 
nearly  744  square  miles.  Of  this,  256,000  acres  are 
arable,  and  30,000  waste ;  the  remaining  pasture  oc- 
cupied by  meadows,  sheep-walks,  woods,  buildings, 
roads,  and  rivers.  Berkshire  is  watered  by  the 
Thames,  Kennet,  Loddon,  Ock,  Aubourn,  and  Lam- 
bourn.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  canal  traverses  this 
county,  as  does  also  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal.  Mine- 
ral waters  are  found  at  Cumner  and  Sunninghill. 
There  is  a  strong  chalybeate,  called  Gorrick  Well,  near 
Luckley  House,  and  some  springs  near  Windsor  of 
the  nature  of  Epsom  waters.  Chalk  abounds  here  in 
deep  beds,  and  strata  of  fossil  shells  are  found  below 
the  surface.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Berkshire  is  occupied  by  Windsor  Forest, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  5^  miles  in  circuit,  including 
a  great  part  of  Bagshot-heath.  It  is  divided  into  20 
hundreds,  which  is  said  to  have  been  its  ancient  divi- 
sions in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and  it  was  then  called 
Berocshire.  It  contains  148  parishes,  and  12  market 
towns;  Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hunfrerfoid, Eastllsley, 
Lambourn,  Maidenhead,  Newbury, Oakingham,  Read- 
ing, Wallingford,  Wantage,  and  Windsor.  Here  is 
situated  Windsor  Castle,  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
kin^s  of  England :  it  was  founded  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. There  are  several  other  residences,  such  as 
Frogmore,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Cranbourne  Lodge, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  royal  family,  besides  above 
150  seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  At  Temple 
Mills,  in  the  parish  of  Bisham,  there  are  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  copper,  which  is  con- 
verted into  shcathings,  ship  bolts,  pans,  and  stills. 
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Berkshire  is  traversed  by  Roman  roads,  and  is  said 
to  have  contained  three  Roman  stations.  'J'races  of 
Roman  buildings  have  been  found,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  ancient  pottery  were  discovered  near  Bagsbot 
Park  in  1783.  There  are  many  vestiges  of  ancient 
camps,  some  of  which  are  of  an  irregular  shape,  as 
Letcombe  and  UflSngton  castle,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  British,  and  afterwards  used  by 
the  Romans.  But  it  is  likewise  conjectured  that  the 
latter  was  Danish.  The  former,  which  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, has  a  double  vallum,  and  incloses  an  area  of 
about  26  acres.  On  White  Horse-hill,  near  Uffington 
castle,  is  the  rude  figure  of  what  is  called  a  horse, 
although  it  appears  to  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  a 
greyhound.  It  is  formed  by  cutting  away  the  turf.  Its 
origin  is  uncertain,  but  Mr.  Lysoiis  observes  that  a 
singular  figure  appears  frequently  on  the  British  coins, 
resembling  this  animal,  and  he,  in  consequence,  as- 
cribes this  curious  piece  of  antiquity  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Britons.  Many  tumuli  are  dispersed  on  the 
Berkshire  downs,  especially  on  the  way  from  Uffing- 
ton to  Lambourn,  on  which  there  is  a  group  of  them, 
which  is  called  the  Seven  Barrows.  This  county  ex- 
hibits several  specimens  of  the  Saxon  architecture,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  Avington  church;  and 
some  of  the  earlier  Gothic.  Berkshire  was  inhabited 
anciently  by  a  tribe  called  Attrebatie,  or  Attrebates, 
and  the  south-east  part  of  it  also  by  the  Bibroci.  Dur- 
ing the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  was  united  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons.  It  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
military  operations,  from  the  age  of  Otfa  down  to  the 
troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Reading  was  taken 
by  the  parliament  in  1643,  and  the  royal  party  expelled 
from  the  whole  county,  excepting  Wallingford,  in  1646. 
In  1688  there  was  a  skirmish  at  Reading  on  the  eve 
of  the  revolution.  Population,  by  the  last  census  : 
Families,  -  -  -  25,051 

engaged  in  agriculture,  13,409 

— in  commerce,  7,584 

otherwise,         t        4,058 

Inhabitants,  -  -  -  118,277 

Reading  is  the  chief  town. 
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Wiltshire  is  an  inland  county  of  England,  bnnndeil 
on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Gloucestershire  ;  on 
the  south-west  by  Dorsetshire ;  on  the  south   and  east 
by  Hampshire;  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  county 
of  Berks.     Its  form  is  nearly  oval ;  and  concerning  its 
extent  and   superficial  area,  various  statements  are 
made  by  different  writers,  some  estimating  its  length 
ut  thirty- nine  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty  in 
breadth  from   east  to  west:    while  others,  apparently 
on  belter  grounds,  give  it  fifty-four  miles  of  length, 
and    thirty-four   of  breadth.      The    superficial  area, 
according  to  tiie  same  authority,  is  1372  square  miles, 
or   878,000  acres,    of    which  about  lf>0,0(X)  are  sup- 
posed   to    be    arable,    and    270,000    fit    for    pasture. 
VViltshire  may  be  said  to  be  naturally  divided  into  two 
portions,  by  an  irregular  range  of  hills,  which  extends 
transversely  through  the  greater  part  of  the  county, 
in  a  direction  inclining  from  the  north  east  to   the 
south-west.     These  districts  are  usually  denominated 
South  and  North  Wiltshire,  and  differ  very  materially 
from  each  other,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  almost 
every  distinguishing  quality. 

With  regard  to  agriculture,  the  southern  district  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  one  vast  sheep  farm.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  agriculture  of  North  W  ilt- 
shire  is  the  pasturage  or  grazing  system  ;  which  is 
conducted  principally  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  the 
dairy  witli  milk  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Chalk 
undoubtedly  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  substructure 
of  all  that  extensive  assemblage  of  hills  which  con- 
stitute the  Downs. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Wiltshire  are  the  Thames, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  the  Bourn,  the  W  iley,  the 
Nadder,  and  the  Kennet.  The  canals  whirh  intersect 
the  county  of  W  ilts  are,  the  Thames  and  Severn  ca- 
nal ;  and  the  kennet  and  Avon  canal,  intended  to  con 
nect  tlie  navigation  of  these  two  rivers.  The  manu- 
factures of  W  iltshire  are  various,  and  of  gieat  extent ; 
Salisbury  is  noted  for  its  flannels  and  fancy  woulhns. 
and,  besides,  carries  on  a  considerable  manutactory  of 
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cutlery  and  steel  goods,  which  are  probably  superior  m 
workmanship  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  Wiltshire 
abounds  in  the  most  curious  and  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  stu- 
pendous monuments  at  Avebury  and  Stonehenge,  both 
of  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  Druidical  tem- 
ples. Next  to  these  immense  temples,  because  re- 
sembling them  in  relative  magnitude,  though  totally 
dissimilar  in  kind,  the  Wansdyke  may  properly  claim 
attention.  Of  nearly  equal  antiquify  to  the  monu- 
ments already  named,  are  the  artificial  hillocks,  or 
mounds  of  earth,  called  Barrows  or  Tumuli,^  which 
abound  in  this  county.  There  are  three  Roman  sta- 
tions mentioned  as  being  situated  in  this  county,  be- 
sides various  Roman  roads,  and  numerous  encamp- 
ments, and  other  intrenched  earthen  works. 

Wiltshire  is  comprehended  in  the  western  circuit, 
and  sends  thirty-four  members  to  parliament,  viz. 
two  knights  of  the  shire,  two  citizens  for  Salisbury, 
and  two  burgesses  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs : 
Chippenham,  Calne,  Cricklade,  Devizes,  Heytesbury, 
Hindon,  Downton,  Great  Bedwin,  Marlborough, 
Malmesbury,  Ludgershall,Wcstbury,  Wilton,  Wooton- 
Basset,  and  Old  Sarum.  Wiltshire  is  divided  into 
twenty- eight  hundreds,  viz.  Alderbury,  Amesbury, 
Bradford,  Branch  and  Dole,  Calne,  Cawden,  Chalk, 
Chippenham,  Damerham  North  and  South,  Downton, 
Dunworth,  Elstob  and  Everley,  Frustfield,  Heytesbury, 
Highworth,  Kingsbridge,  Kinwardstone,  Malmesbury, 
Mere,  Melkshani,  Pottern  and  Canning,  Ramsbury, 
Selkley,  Swanborough,  Underditch, Warminster,West- 
bury,  and  Whorlesdown.  The  county  contains  one 
city,  Salisbury  ;  fifteen  boroughs,  Bedwin,  Calne, 
Chippenham,  Cricklade,  Devizes,  Downton,  Heytes- 
bury, Hindon,  Ludgershall,  Malmesbury,  Marlborough, 
Sarum,  Westbury,  Wilton,  and  Wooton-Basset;  and 
eight  other  market-towns,  viz.  Amesbury,  Bradford, 
Highworth,  Market  Lavington,  Mere,  Swindon,  Trow- 
bridge, and  Warminster;  the  whole  containing  304 
parishes,  2946  houses,  inhabited  by  185,107  persons, 
viz.  87,388  males,  and  97,727  females;  of  whom 
39,422  were  returned  as  being  employed  in  trade, 
handicrafts  and  manufacture,  and53,617  in  agriculture. 
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Somersetshire  is  a  maritime  county  of  Eni^land, 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
on  the  north  by  Gloucestershire,  and  the  county  and 
city  of  Bristol ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Wilt- 
shire and  Dorsetshire ;  and  on  the  sontli  and  west  by 
Devonshire.  Its  figure  is  irregular,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  crescent  with  its  concavity  towards  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  its  northern  horn  cut  off  by  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  It  may  also  be  viewed  as  an 
oblong,  stretching  from  Bristol  south-westwards,  to 
Devonshire,  with  a  smaller  additional  portion  or  nar- 
row neck  projecting  westwards  along  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, and  terminating  in  the  Exmoor  forest.  From 
Bristol  to  the  north-western  border,  beyond  Taunton, 
the  length  is  40  miles  and  the  average  breadth  30 
miles ;  from  Taunton  to  Exmoor  the  length  is  30  miles, 
and  the  average  breadth  10  miles;  and  from  Exmoor 
to  Bath,  the  extreme  length  of  the  county  is  70  miles. 
The  sea  coast  along  the  channel  is  very  irregular,  pro- 
jecting in  some  places  into  rocky  promontories,  and  in 
others  forming  fine  bays,  with  flat  and  level  shores. 
Somersetshire  lies  within  the  parallels  of  50.  49.  and 
51.  30.  N.  lat.  and  between  the  meridians  of  2.  15.  and 
3.  50.  W.  long.  It  contains  1549  square  miles,  or 
990,000  acres,  with  200  inhabitants  to  each  square 
mile.  It  is  divided  into  43  hundreds,  7  liberties,  and 
482  parishes ;  and  contains  two  cities,  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  part  also  of  Bristol ;  five  boroughs,  Bridgewater, 
Ilchester,  Milborne  Port,  Minehead,  and  Taunton  ; 
and  27  other  market-towns,  viz.  Axbridge,  Bruton, 
Milverton,  Castle  Cary,  Chard,  Crewkcrne,  Dulver- 
ton,  Dunster,  FromeSelwood,  Glastonbury,  Ilminster, 
Keynsham,  Langport,  North  Cary,  Pennsford,  South 
Petherton,  Porlock,  Stogumber,  Shepton  Mallet, 
Somerton,  Stowcy,  W^atchct,  Wellington,  Wincantoo, 
Wiveliscomb,  Wrington,  ami  Yeovil.  It  sends  six- 
teen members  to  parliament,  two  for  each  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs. 
The  following  heights  have  been  measured  in  tht 
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trigonometrical  survey  :—Dunkery  Beacon,  in  ExmooT, 
and  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  or  almost  in  the 
west  of  England,  1668  feet;  Bradley  Knoll,  973  feet ; 
Lansdown  hill,  near  Bath,  813  feet ;  Dundry  Beacon, 
700  feet;  Ash  Beacon,  655  feet;  Dundun  Beacon,  360 
feet.  The  highest  point  of  Quantock  hills  is  elevated 
1270  feet,  and  Grubbist  hill  906  feet.  The  names  of 
several  other  more  detached  hills  are  Leigh  Down, 
near  Bristol ;  White  Down,  near  Chard  ;  and  Black 
Down,  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire.  The  rivers  of 
Somersetshire  rise  chiefly  in  these  high  grounds  within 
the  county,  and  are  none  of  them  of  any  great  magni- 
tude,  except  the  Avon,  which  rises  in  Wiltshire,  and 
divides  the  county  from  Gloucestershire.  Somerset- 
shire, as  might  be  expected  from  so  favourable  a  cli- 
mate and  soil,  stands  high  in  reputation  for  its  agricul- 
tural and  rural  produce.  The  minerals  of  this  county 
constitute  an  important  article  of  its  produce.  The 
manufactures,  which  are  considerable,  consist  chiefly 
in  articles  of  clothing.  The  trade  of  Somersetshire 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  various  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, and  the  importation  of  commodities  for  its  do- 
mestic consumption.  Several  canals  have  been  formed 
to  facilitate  its  intercourse  with  the  adjacent  districts. 
Among  the  Britons,  Somersetshire  was  inhabited 
by  the  Belgae;  the  Romans  annexed  it  to  the  province 
of  Britannia  Prima,  and  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  various  skirmishes 
were  fought  here  between  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
armies,  and  a  general  engagement  at  Lansdown  ;  and 
this  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  and  of  the  cruelties  subsequently 
committed  by  Jcfl'ries  and  others.  Population  re- 
turns ; — 

Houses, 54,787  . 

Inhabitants 303,180 

Families  employed  in  agriculture, 27,472 

— in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures  23,732 

Other  families, 11,739 

Bath  is  the  chief  town. 
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Cloucestershirr  is  one  of  the  western  counties  of 
England,  situated  along  the  Yale  of  the  Severn*  partly 
on  the  west,  but  principally  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ri?cr,  and  stretching  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  from 
Bristol  nearly  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  66  miles,  with 
a  breadth  never  greater  than  35,  and  at  a  medium  06 
miles.     It  is  within  the  parallels  of  61.  28.  and  62.  12. 
N.  lat.  I.  38.  and  2.  42.  W.  long.,  and  bounded  by  the 
counties  of  Hereford,  Worcester  and  Warwick,  to- 
wards the  north,  Oxford,  Wilts,  and  Soracrset,  to  the 
east  and  south,   and  Monmouthshire  and  Hereford, 
which  divides  it  from  Wales,  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Wye.     It 
contains  1220  square  miles,  with  253  inhabitants  to 
each}  4  divisions,  28  hundreds,  and  320  parishes;  1 
city — Gloucester,   and  part  also  of  Bristol,   and  28 
market-towns,    of  which  Cheltenham,  Tewkesbury, 
Cirencester,  Northleach,  Stroud,  Tetbory,  Dursley,  and 
Wotton-Undcredge,  are  the  chief.  It  is  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and,  except  two  chapelries,  Iccomb  and 
Cowbon}born,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  pays  12 
parts  of  the  land-tax,  and  sends  eight  members  to  par- 
liament ;  for  the  county,  for  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury, 
and  Cirencester,  two  for  each.    Gloucestershire  is  si- 
tuated on  both  sides,  but  principally  eastward  of  the 
remarkable  line  which,  running  diagonally  across  the 
island  from  south-west  to  north- east,  thus  divides  the 
agricultural  on  the  east,  from  the  great  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  on  the  west.     Though  princi« 
pally  an  agricultural,  it  is  therefore  also  a  very  con- 
siderable manufacturing,  and  somewhat  too  of  a  min- 
ing county.     Its  several  districts  are  sufficiently  dis. 
tinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  country.     The  Severn 
and  the  Avon  mark  out  an  extensive  vale  of  the  richest 
soil,  the  most  genial  climate,  and  every  way  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  corn  and  fruit,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle. 
Th  e  Cotswold  sheep  have  been  long  famous;  tlie  pre- 
sent breed  are  much  improved,  though  the  wool  is 
c  oarser  than  formerly.  The  vale  of  Berkeley  is  chiefly 
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devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  dairy  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle :  in  the  upper  vale  they  also  raise  a  good  deal 
of  corn.  Here  all  the  Gloucester  cheese  is  produced, 
with  excellent  butter  ;  and  in  the  vale  of  Berkeley  all 
the  double  Gloucester  or  double  Berkeley,  which  is 
much  superior  in  quality.  The  cattle  are  of  various 
species,  and  very  numerous;  chiefly  the  Gloucester 
breed,  with  the  admired  breed  of  Herefordshire,  now 
generally  introduced.  But  the  produce  of  the  orchard 
forms  also  a  capital  object  with  the  vale  farmers.  Of 
the  minerals  of  Gloucestershire,  coal,  iron,  and  lime- 
stone, are  the  principal.  The  mineral  waters  of  Chel- 
tenham and  of  Clifton  in  this  county  have  been  long 
noted  ;  and  more  recently  a  spring  has  been  discovered 
near  the  capital  itself,  surpassing  even  those  of  Chel- 
tenham in  its  saline  impregnation  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties. Gloucestershire  abounds  also  with  fossils; 
and  the  bones  of  large  animals  have  been  dug  up  in 
different  parts.  The  abundance  of  coal  has  drawn  the 
principal  iron  works  to  the  forest.  Of  other  hardware 
articles  made  in  the  county,  tin  plate  at  Framilode, 
edge  tools,  brass  wire,  wire  cards,  pins,  and  nails,  are 
the  chief;  but  the  most  important  manufactures  are 
those  of  superfine  broad  cloth,  of  Spanish  wool,  carried 
on  almost  entirely  in  a  district  called  the  Bottoms,  of 
which  the  town  of  Stroud  is  the  centre,  the  surround- 
ing vallies  exhibiting  a  continued  range  of  houses  and 
villages.  Only  one  navigable  canal,  the  Stroudwater, 
has  been  finished  in  Gloucestershire ;  but  as  this  con- 
nects, by  means  of  the  famous  tunnel  of  Sapperton, 
the  navigation  of  the  Severn  with  that  of  the  Thames, 
and  thus  opens  one  of  the  most  extensive  communica- 
tions in  the  kingdom,  it  has  been  of  considerable  bene- 
fit to  the  county.  A  railway  is  now  made  from  Glou- 
cester to  Cheltenham,  which  has  had  the  important 
effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  coal  at  the  latter  place 
to  one  half  the  rate  at  which  it  was  formerly  sold. 

Population  in  1811,  285,514,  of  whom  20,782  were 
employed  in  agriculture,  29,988  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  11,322  others. 

Gloucester  is  the  capital  of  the  county. 
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Dorsetshire  is  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  on  the  east  by 
Hampshire,  on  the  south  by  the  British  Cliannel,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset. 
It  extends  about  50  miles  in  length  by  36  in  breadth, 
besides  a  small  detached  portion  on  the  west  extre- 
raily,  surrounded  by  Devonshire.     Its  superficial  area 
is  computed  at  1129  square  miles,  or  711,270  acres,  of 
which  153,588  are  arabl(%  and  300,000  pasture,  meadow, 
common,  and  downs.    Woods  are  calculated  to  occupy 
18,15-1,  and  orchards  10,000  acres.     The  climate  of 
this  county  is  salubrious;  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  its  character  from  the  earliest  times,  since  it  was 
chosen  both  by  the  Romans  and  Saxons  as  a  favourable 
summer  retreat.    The  country  is  watered  by  about  40 
rivers  and  brooks,  of  which  the  principal  arc  the  Stour, 
which  rises  in  Wiltshire, and  uniting  with  the  Avon  of 
Hamp-(hire,   falls  into  the  sea  at  Christ-church ;    tlie 
l-'rome,  which  rises  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  falls 
into  Poole  bay;  tlie  Yco  of  Ivel,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Start  point.    There  are  also  the  Piddle,  Char, 
and  Wey.     There  are  several  mineral  waters,  which 
Mr.  Hutchins  distinguishes  into  chalybeate,  sulphu- 
reous, salt,  and  petrifying.     A  vein  of  copper  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  county,  but  its  situation 
is  kept  secret.     A  bituminous  slaty  coal  is  produced, 
which  burns  with  a  bright  lively  flame,  but  emits  so 
disagreeable  an  odour,  that  it  is  not  used  excepting  by 
some  of  the  poorer  classes ;  and  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served regarding  Kimmeridge  coal,  found  on  the  clifls 
of  Kimmeridge  bay,  16  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.     Iron  is  found  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand; 
there  arc  pctriGed  shells  in  great  numbers,  and  very 
fine  ammonites,  which  sometimes  seem  transparent, 
and  are  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter.     The  principal 
minerals  of  the  county  are  two  kinds  of  freestone, 
greatly  used  in  building  and  paving,  which  are  quarried 
in  the  isle  of  Portland,  and  in  Purbeck.     Potters'  clay 
is  abundant    No  part  of  this  county  is  very  elevated, 
d2 
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the  highest  spots,  such  asSwyer  hill  and  Soutli  Barrov^ 
Down,  being  only  669  and  625  feet  above  the  level  of 
Ihe  sea.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  and  it  is  computed  that  the  county  contains 
800,000  of  these  animals,  of  which  150,000  or  200,000 
are  sold  annually  for  export,  and  2,790,000  pounds  of 
wool  are  annually  produced.  Considerable  quantities 
of  hemp  are  grown  in  this  county,  which  is  manufac- 
tured into  twine,  cordage,  netting,  sacking,  and  sail- 
cloth. The  principal  exports  are  stone,  sheep,  provi- 
sions of  ditfcrent  kinds,  cordages,  and  the  other  articles 
of  manufacture  above  specified.  The  imports  are  fish, 
oil,  sealskins,  coal,  and  culm.  Most  of  the  foreign 
commerce  is  carried  on  at  Poole,  at  which  port  there 
are  more  than  200  vessels  engaged  in  the  Newfound- 
land fishery.  There  are  46  places  in  the  county  which 
hold  fairs.  Dorsetshire  is  partitioned  into  nine  divi- 
sions, analogous  to  the  hundreds  of  the  other  English 
counties,  but  not  distinguished  by  that  name.  It  con- 
sists of  270  parishes,  containing  22  market-towns,  of 
which  the  first  9  are  boroughs ;  Dorchester,  Lyme, 
Shaftesbury,  Pool,  Bridport,  Wareham,  Corfe  Castle, 
Weymouth,  Melcombe  Regis,  Blandford,  Cranborne, 
Beaminster,  Bere,  Abbotsbury,  Evershot^  Frampton, 
Milton  Abbey,  Stalbridge,  Sturminster,  Sherborne, 
Cerne,  and  Winburn.  Twenty  members  are  returned 
to  parliament,  being  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  boroughs. 

When  the  island  of  Great  Britain  was  invaded  by 
the  Romans,  a  tribe  called  Darotriges  inhabited  the 
county.  It  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  ihe  West 
Saxons ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Egbert  the  Danes 
made  an  irruption  into  it.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
Dorsetshire  testified  its  loyalty  to  that  monarch. 

Population : — 
Families,  -  -  -  26,821 

— —  engaged  in  agriculture,  12,982 

in  trade  and  manufactures,         9,607 

otherwise,  -  4,232 

Total  individuals,  -  -  124,693 

Dorchester  is  the  capital  of  the  county. 


Devon'shibe  is  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  (he  east  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  on  the  south  by  the  En- 
jjlish  Channel,  and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. It  extends  nearly  70  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  65  from  east  to  west;  it  is  about  280  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  2493  square 
miles,  or  1,695,309  square  acres.  The  sea  is  its  bound- 
ary for  at  least  150  miles.  A  large  portion  of  the  county 
is  open  and  uncultivated :  the  lands  in  general  are  not 
high,  and  the  most  elevated  part  is  Exmoor,  where 
l>unkery  Beacon  is  elevated  1890  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Dartmoor,  a  wild,  and  in  many  parts  a 
barren  tract,  occupies  53,644  acres. 

The  climate  is  particularly  mild,  and  Devonshire  is 
on  that  account  the  resort  of  valetudinarians  from  alt 
the  northern  counties  of  Britain.  This  county  is  water- 
ed by  the  Exc,  Tamar,  Torridgc,  Tcign,  Taw,  Dart, 
and  otlier  streams.  The  first  rises  in  that  part  of  Ex- 
moor  which  lies  in  Somersetshire,  and,  leaving  it  at 
Dalverton,  passes  Exeter,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Ex- 
nioutli.  Devonshire  is  bounded  on  the  Cornwall  side, 
nearly  the  whole  way,  by  the  Tamar,  which  at  length, 
by  its  confluence  with  the  sea  at  Plymouth,  forms  the 
harbour  of  Hamoaze,  or  Plymouth  sound.  Not  far 
from  its  source  in  Cornwall  is  that  of  the  Torridge, 
which,  arter  its  junction  with  the  Taw,  is  discharged 
into  Barnstaple  bay.  There  are  mineral  waters  pos- 
sessed of  various  medical  qualities  at  Tavistock,  Cleave, 
Lamerton,  Bampton,  and  Lifton.  Small  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  are  found  within  the  precincts  of  the 
county,  as  also  antimony,  bismuth,  and  cobalt.  Copper, 
lead,  tin,  iron,  and  manganese,  arc  more  abundant. 
This  county  likewise  produces  gypsum,  and  a  beauti- 
ful kind  of  veined  marble,  called  Devonshire  marble, 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  The  Bovey  coal,  which 
is  distinguislied  from  other  species  by  certain  peculi- 
arities, is  obtained  from  a  place  called  Bovey  Heath- 
/ield.   There  b  a  cavero,  known  by  the  name  of  Kent's 
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Hole,  about  a  mile  from  Torquay,  which  is  200  yard* 
long.  All  the  rivers  of  Devonshire  abound  with  fish, 
and  these  are  taken  in  great  variety  and  abundance 
on  the  coast.  The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  es- 
teemed the  most  fertile,  and  the  system  of  agriculture 
is  in  general  f^r  advanced  :  numerous  sheep  are  bred 
here,  but  they  are  smaller  than  in  many  other  counties, 
and  said  to  be  subject  to  the  rot.  Black  cattle  thrive 
well.  The  woollen  manufacture  was  formerly  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  North  and  South  Molton, 
Tiverton,  and  Bampton,  for  the  Levant  trade,  but  it  is 
now  declining.  Serge  is  woven  at  Totness  chiefly  by 
women:  from  hence,  Morton,  and  other  places,  coarse 
stuffs  are  sent  to  be  dried  at  Exeter.  Many  of  the 
lower  classes  of  females  are  occupied  in  making  bone 
lace.  An  iron  foundry,  and  works  for  cutlery,  are 
established  on  a  large  scale  at  Tavistock.  Ship-build- 
ing  is  carried  on  at  the  various  ports;  and  a  few  years 
ago  no  less  than  2741  hands  were  employed  in  different 
branches  of  the  marine  department  in  the  great  naval 
arsenal  at  Ply'mouth.  Large  quantities  of  cyder  are 
made  in  the  county,  and  a  liquor  called  white  ale^  of 
an  intoxicating  quality,  is  brewed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kingsbridge.  This  county  is  divided  into  31  hundreds, 
consisting  of  464  parishes.  It  contains  40  market-towns, 
in  which  are  included  one  city  and  ten  boroughs. 
There  are  26  members  returned  to  parliament :  two  for 
the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  places ; 
Exeter,  Totness,  Plymouth,  Oakhampton,  Barnstaple, 
Plympton,  Honiton,  Tavistock,  Ashburton,  Dartmouth, 
Berealston,  and  Tiverton. 

Devonshire  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  tribe 
Danmonii,  and  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons. 

Population : — 
Families,  -  -  -  79,415 

'    ■            engaged  in  agriculture,  331,044 

■ in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, -  -  30,977 
otherwise,            -        15,394 


Total  individuals,        -  -  -       383,308 

Exeter  is  the  capital  of  the  county. 
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Cornwall  is  a  maritime  county  of  Enjcland,  fonnin<; 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
it  is  separated  from  Devonshire  by  the  river  Tamar, 
aud  by  an  artificial  boundary  of  a  few  miles  in  length 
at  its  northern  extremity.     It  is  washed  on  the  north 
by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the  south  by  the  British 
Channel,  the  Land's  End  being  the  point  at  which 
these  two  seas  appear  to  meet.     Its  extreme  length, 
from  the  Land's  End  to  its  north-eastern  angle,  is  about 
90  miles  ;  and  from  the  above-named  promontory  to 
the  Hani  Head,  70  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  is  a  little  more  than  43  miles.     It  ra- 
pidly contracts,   however,  towards  the  south-west,  so 
that  its  medium  breadth,  from  Fowey  to  Fadstow,  does 
not  exceed  18  miles;  while,  in  its  narrowest  part,  from 
.Mount's  Bay  to  Heyle  River,  it  is  not  more  than  four 
miles  acro.«^8.    Its  circuit  is  estimated  at  200  miles,  and 
its  superficial  area  has  been  found,  by  actual  survey, 
to  contain  758,484  statute  acres,  or  1407  square  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  9  hundreds  and  206  parishes.     In 
climate,  in  appearance,  and  in  soil,  Cornwall  is  per- 
haps the  least  inviting  of  the  counties  of  England. 
The  general  aspect  is  abundantly  dreary,  but  the  eye 
is  occasionally  relieved  by  vallies  of  great  fertility  and 
beauty,  watered  by  streams,  which,  if  not  lar^re,  are 
sometimes  interesting.    Of  these  rivers  the  principal 
are  the  Tamar,  tlie  Lyner,  the  Looe,  the  i'awy,  the 
Eal,  the  Hel,  or  Heyl,  in  Kirrier,  a  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Penwith,  and  the  Alan  or  Camel.     The  soils 
in  this  county  are  exceedingly  various,  but  three  kinds 
chiefly  predominate:  the  black  growan,  and  gravelly, 
the  slaty  soil,  and  the  pure  loamy  soils.  Comparatively 
little  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture  in  Cornwall,  and 
most  of  its  operations  are  still  conducted  in  a  very 
rude  manner. 

Tbe  principal  wealth  of  Cornwall  is  derived  from 
ito  mines.  By  an  accurate  map  of  the  mines,  made  in 
1800,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  45  mines  of  cop. 
per,  28  of  tin,  18  of  copper  and  tin,  2  of  lead,  1  of  lead 
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and  silver,  1  of  copper  and  silver,  1  of  silver,  1  of  copper 
and  cobalt,  1  of  tin  and  cobalt,  and  1  of  antimony ; 
some  mines  of  manganese  have  been  opened  since 
that  time. 

Of  the  minerals  of  this  county,  which  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  which  are  very  curious,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  soap  rock,  to  the  north  of  Kinance- 
cove.  The  china  stone,  which  is  raised  in  great  ({uan- 
tities  near  St.  Austell,  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in 
the  Staftbrdshire  potteries.  Cornwall  can  boast  of  but 
few  manufactures  except  the  preparation  of  its  metals. 
Its  trade  is  very  considerable.  The  chief  exports  are 
tin,  copper,  moorstone,  china  stone,  fish,  cattle,  pigs, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  some  wheat.  The  principal 
trading  ports  are,  Padstow,  Boscastle,  Portrieth,  the 
river  Hayle,  St.  Ives,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  Truro, 
Fowey,  and  Looe. 

Antiquities,  generally  supposed  to  be  Druidical, 
abound  in  Cornwall;  the  most  remarkable  are  cairns, 
circles,  and  cromlechs.  The  Loggan  stones  are  im- 
mense blocks  of  granite  (one  of  them  above  90  tons 
in  weight),  so  delicately  poised  on  the  top  of  high 
rocks,  that  the  slightest  force  is  sufficient  to  move  them. 
A  peculiar  language,  evidently  Celtic,  continued,  till 
about  three  centuries  ago,  to  be  spoken  in  Cornwall, 
but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  lost.  This  county  pos- 
sesses more  parliamentary  boroughs  than  any  other  in 
the  kingdom,  and  sends  44  members  to  parliament.  It 
belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  is  in  the  western 
circuit. 

According  to  the  census  in  181 1,  Cornwall  contained, 
Families,  -  -  -  44,189 

engaged  in  agriculture,  17,465 

in  trade,  manufac- 
tures, -  -        10,954 
otherwise,            -        15,770 


Total  population,  -  -  -         188,117 

But,  by  accurate  calculations,  its  present  population 

amounts  to  near  250,000. 
The  Scilly  islands  lie  about  9  leagues  west  by  south 

of  the  Land's  End,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 

formerly  connected  with  Cornwall. 
Falmouth  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county. 
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Monmouthshire  is  a  county  of  England,  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom, 
but  in  many  respects  extremely  interesting,  being 
equally  distinguished  as  a  rich  agricultural  and  a 
great  mining  and  manufacturing  district.  It  is  remark- 
able also  for  the  numler  of  its  antiquities  and  historic 
remains.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Ikistol 
Channel,  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Hereford  and 
Brecknock,  on  the  west  by  Glamorgan,  and  on  the 
«ast  by  the  county  of  Gloucester  and  part  of  Hereford. 
I'rom  Hereford  and  Gloucester  it  is  divided  by  the 
rivers  Monnow  and  Wye,  from  Glamorgan  by  the 
Rumney,  and  from  Brecknock  by  boundaries  mostly 
artificial.  The  northern  boundary  is  very  irregular ; 
and  an  angular  projection  extends  here  a  considerable 
May  into  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock; 
but  in  other  respects  its  figure  is  nearly  quadrangular, 
e\tcn<ling  at  a  medium  24  miles  in  length,  and  21  in 
breadth.  It  lies  within  the  meridians  of  2.  35.  and 
3.  14.  W.  long,  and  the  parallels  of  51,  3O.  and  51.  5«. 
N.  lat.  It  contains  516  square  miles,  or  330,000  aere>, 
with  124  inhabitants  to  each  mile.  It  is  divided  into 
six  hundreds  and  127  parishes,  and  has  one  borough 
and  county  town,  and  six  market-towns,  — Aber- 
gavenny, Caerleon,  Chepstow,  Newport,  Fonty- 
pool,  and  Usk,  anti  sends  three  members  to  parlia- 
ment,—two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  Monmouth. 
The  aspect  of  Monmouthshire  is  extremely  diversified, 
and  comprehends  every  variety  of  scenery,  from  the 
wildness  and  sublimity  of  the  Alpine  region,  to  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  a  highly  cultivated  country. 
The  land  rises  on  the  whole,  from  the  Severn  towards 
the  north  and  north-west,  where  it  joins  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  and  lias  in  some  places  an  elevation  of  more 
tlian  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Except  the 
boundar>  rivers  already  mentioned,  there  is  but  one,  or 
perhaps  two  others  of  any  note  in  the  county.  These 
are  the  Usk  and  the  Ebwy.  The  climate  of  Mon- 
mouthshire is  very  healthy,  and  remarkablv  mild  and 
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temperate,  except  on  the  hills,  where,  of  course,  it  is 
cold  and  severe  in  proportion  to  their  height.  The  soil 
is  various,  but  on  the  whole  fertile,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  agriculture.  The  system  of  husbandry 
pursued  is  in  general  respectable  and  very  productive, 
and  the  spirit  of  improvement  prevails  among  the 
farmers. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Monmouthsliire  arise 
chiefly  from  the  mineral  riches  which  it  contains.  Being 
situated  on  the  eastern  edge,  and  including  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  great  mineral  basin  of  South  Wales ; 
it  abounds  with  iron  stone,  and  with  coal,  to  extract 
the  purer  meial.  The  inland  navigation  has  been  im- 
proved by  two  canals ;  and  several  rail  roads  have 
been  constructed.  The  customs  of  the  inhabitants  in 
this  county  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Wales.  The 
Welch  language  is  much  spoken,  though  the  English  is 
mostly  used  in  the  towns.  The  names  of  the  towns 
and  villages  are  mostly  Welch,  and  in  many  other  re- 
spects Monmouthshire  is  more  a  Welch  than  an  Eng- 
lish county.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest  it 
formed  part  of  the  country  of  the  Silures,  who  made 
so  brave  a  resistance  to  the  arms  of  their  invaders.  It 
was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  district  of  Britan- 
nia Secunda;  and  numerous  fortified  posts  were  erected 
to  maintain  their  conquest.  Five  of  these  principal 
stations  were  included  in  Monmouthshire;  various 
roads  were  formed  to  connect  them ;  and  numerous  re- 
mains of  these  antiquities  are  still  to  be  seen,  together 
with  those  of  aqueducts,  baths,  tesselated  pavements, 
columns,  statues,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Monmouthshire  was  included  by  that  monarch  among 
the  counties  of  England  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Charles  11.  when  the  judges  sat  here  in  the  Oxford 
circuit,  that  it  was  reckoned  an  English  county. 

Population  62,000. 
Families  employed  in  agriculture,  -  5815 
-              trade  and  manufac- 
tures,            -            -            -            -           4812 
Otherwise,            -                -            -            -  1916 

Monmouth  13  the  county  town. 
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Glamorganshire  is  the  southernmost  county  of  Wales, 
one  of  the  largest  and  nicst  populous  of  this  principal- 
ity,  and  by  far  the  most  distinguished  for  its  commerce 
and  manufactures.  It  forms  a  long  and  rather  irre- 
gular truck,  extending  for  nearly  50  miles  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  high  mountains  of  Brecknockshire. 
At  its  eastern  extremity,  where  the  river  Rumsey  di- 
vides it  from  the  county  of  Monmouth,  it  is  about  26 
miles  broad,  but  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  ap- 
proaches Carmarthenshire  towards  the  west.  The 
coast  here  sweeping  round  towards  the  north  into 
Swansea  bay,  while  the  bay  of  Carmarthenshire,  on 
the  other  hand,  expands  itself  into  the  estuary  of  Burry 
or  Loughor,  the  county  is  between  the  two  contracted 
into  a  narrow  neck  about  seven  miles  over ;  again  ex- 
panding, however,  towards  the  west,  at  last  it  forms 
and  terminates  in  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  which  is 
equally  divided  from  tlie  rest  by  the  peculiar  manners 
and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  Glamorganshire  con- 
tains about  527,000  acres,  or  822  square  miles,  with 
107  inhabitants  to  each.  It  is  divided  into  10  hundreds, 
viz.Caerphilly,Cowbridge,  Dinas  Powis,  Kibbcr,  Lang- 
welack,  Miskin,  Neath,  Newcastle,  Ogmore,  and 
Swansea,  and  118  parishes.  LandafT,  the  city,  and 
•eat  of  a  bishop's  see,  is  now  a  miserable  village,  while 
other  thriving  towns  have  grown  up  in  diflen  nt  places, 
viz,  Cardiff,  the  county  town,  Swansea,  Neath,  Bridg. 
end,  Cowbridge,  Llantrissent,  Caerphilly,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Loughor,  &cc.  It  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament, one  for  the  county  and  one  for  tlie  boroughs, 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  Neath.  Llantrissent,  and  Loughor. 
The  southern  district,  which  comprehends  the  low  land 
along  the  sea  coast,  and  some  miles  into  the  interior, 
is  termed  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  one  of  the  richest 
spots  in  all  Wales.  It  is  among  the  hills  of  Brecknock, 
which  rises  some  miles  to  the  north,  to  the  height  of 
between  2000  and  3000  feet,  that  the  principal  rivers 
of  Glamorganshire  take  their  rise.    After  the  Rumsey, 
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in  advancing  westwards,  we  have  the  Taafl^  which, 
passing  the  great  iron-works  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and 
under  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Font-y-Pryd,  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Penarth,  below  Cardiff;  the  Ely,  the  Ewerny, 
and  Ogmore,  the  Avon,  the  Neath,  the  Swansea,  and 
lastly  the  Loughor,  which  divides  the  county  from 
Caermarthenshire.  About  half  the  population  of  this 
county  are  employed  in  agriculture.  The  usual  crops 
are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  with  a  rotation  of  the  com- 
mon green  crops. 

But  it  is  its  mineral  riches  which  have  within  the 
last  half  century  raised  Glamorganshire  to  such  con- 
sequence. Immense  establishments  have  been  erected 
in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country,  and  canals  and 
roads  have  been  formed  at  great  expense  to  connect 
them  with  the  coast.  Of  mineral  waters  there  is  only 
one,  which  is  at  Swansea.  The  principal  iron  works 
are  Merthyr  Tydvil,  the  greatest  of  the  kind  perhaps 
in  the  world,  Aberdare,  Abernaut,  and  those  in  the 
vales  of  Neath  and  Swansea.  The  principal  canals 
are  the  Cardiff  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  the  Neath,  the 
Swansea,  and  the  Aberdare. 

Glamorganshire  abounds  with  Welch,  Norman, 
and  Roman  antiquities.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  Silures;  but,  on  the  fall  of  the 
celebrated  Caractacus,  soon  yielded,  with  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  to  the  dominion  of  its  powerful  invaders. 
In  the  12th  century  it  again  lost  its  independence,  be- 
ing overrun  and  divided  among  the  Norman  adven- 
turers under  Fitzhamon.  The  peninsula  of  Gower  is 
thought  to  have  been  originally  a  Flemish  settlement ; 
the  inhabitants  on  the  south-west  point  of  it  are  to  this 
day  reserved  in  their  connection  with  the  Welch ;  they 
do  not  intermarry  with  them,  nor  do  they  even  under- 
stand their  language ;  they  are  distinguished  also  by 
their  dress,  wearing  a  kind  of  cloak,  termed  a  whittle. 

In  1811  Glamorgan  contained  17,017  houses, 
18,695  families,  of  whom  8217  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 7915  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
2563  otherwise;  in  all,  with  the  county  militia,  86,000 
inhabitants. 
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Brecknockshire  is  a  county  of  South  Wales,  lK)un(led 
by  the  counties  of  Uadnor  on  the  north,  Cardigan  and 
Carmarthen  on  the  west,  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan 
on  the  south,  and  Hereford  together  with  Monmouth, 
on  the  east.  It  was  anciently  called  (iarthmarthryn, 
said  to  signify  a  fox,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  present  name  from  a  prince  Brychan,  who  lived  in 
the  6th  century.  This  county  extends  ahout  35  miles 
in  length  hy  30  in  breadth,  and  contains  a  superficial 
area  of  731  square  miles.  About  a  third  of  the  whole 
is  entirely  waste,  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  sur- 
face is  unequal :  it  is  intersected  by  two  long  ranges 
of  mountains  on  the  north  and  south,  one  of  which  is 
known  by  the  general  name  epynt,  an  obsolete  British 
word  for  hill,  besides  other  detached  mountains ;  and 
with  its  boundaries  is  the  Vann  or  Brecknock  Beacon, 
considered  the  highest  in  South  Wales.  The  county 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  Wye,  Uske,  Irvon,  and  Tawe, 
as  also  the  Taaf,  which  rises  here.  Of  these  the  first 
forms  its  northern  limits  for  33  or  34  miles,  and  con- 
tains great  variety  of  fresh-water  fish,  as  salmon  trout, 
grayling,  pike,  and  perch.  It  is  remarked  that  cray-fish 
are  often  found  in  the  Wye  and  its  tributary  streams, 
but  seldom  in  those  received  by  the  Uske  or  Irvon, 
which  latter  falls  into  the  Wye.  Giraldus,  in  the  12th 
century,  celebrates  the  number  and  quality  of  the  fish 
found  here.  Brecknock  Mere  is  a  lake  about  5  miles 
in  circuit,  which  likewise  abounds  in  fish.  A  canal 
between  Brecon  and  Llanelly  was  completed  in  the 
year  1800,  which  is  18  miles  long,  9  feet  wide,  and 
adapted  for  the  nfivigation  of  barges  of  25  tons  burden. 
Copper  and  lead,  abundance  of  iron,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  coal  and  limestone,  are  found  in  Brecknock- 
shire. Iron  works  are  established  at  Llanelly,  on  a 
considerable  scale,  which  produce  between  90  and  100 
tons  of  metal  weekly.  On  a  comparative  view  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  rent  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines  was 
£20  in  171 1 ,  and  jff2000  in  1807  ;  the  price  of  bar-iron 
was  the  same  at  both  periods,  while  that  of  pig-iron 
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was  lower  in  1807  ;  during  the  same  period  the  price 
of  provisions  was  doubled,  and  the  expense  of  labour 
quadrupled.  There  is  much  diversity  of  soil  in  the 
county ;  the  best  is  under  the  more  approved  mode  of 
cultivation,  but  that  of  the  worst  is  very  far  behind. 
Few  improvements  are  attempted  by  the  farmers,  from 
the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  return.  An  agri- 
cultural society,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  island,  was 
instituted  here  in  the  year  1755,  which  has  been  of 
great  utility  in  awarding  suitable  premiums.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  woollen  cloth  was  formerly  ma- 
nufactured here,  and  2500  packs  of  wool  were  ex- 
ported. Cloth  called  half  wove  cloth  is  still  worked 
in  pieces  from  26  to  32  yards  long,  and  is  carried  to 
be  milled  and  dyed  in  England.  The  other  exports 
are  wool,  worsted  stockings,  timber,  iron,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine, butter,  and  cheese.  The  onlyimports  are  articles 
of  ordinary  consumption.  Brecknockshire  is  divided 
into  6  hundreds,  and  67  parishes  ;  but  there  are  only 
60  parsonage-houses.  It  contains  4  market-towns, 
Erecon,  or  Brecknock,  Biiilth,  Crickhowel,  and  Hay. 
One  member  is  returned  to  parliament  by  the  county, 
and  another  by  the  principal  town. 

The  Romans  had  several  stations  in  this  county ; 
and  antiquities  are  sometimes  dug  up  in  different 
places. 

Population : 
Families,  -  -  -  7919 

engaged  in  agriculture,  -      4667 

■  in  trade  and  manu- 

factures, -  -       2239 

otherwise,  -      1013 


Total  individuals,  -  -  37,735 

Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  is  the  couifty  town  of  Breck- 
nockshire. Here  is  an  arsenal,  a  neat  and  substantial 
brick  building,  two  stories  high,  99  feet  long,  and  35 
broad,  with  an  armoury  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
castle  for  15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  1500  swords,  which 
are  disposed  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  arms  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Brecknock  was  anciently  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  had  five  gates. 
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Carmarthenshirk  is  a  county  of  South  Wales,  bound- 
eti  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Cardijjan,  on  the  cast 
by  the  counties  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan,  on  the 
soath  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Fcmbroke.  It  is  about  46  miles  in  length, 
by  20  in  breadth,  and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  926* 
square  miles,  or  590,640  square  acres,  228,0tK)  of  which 
are  in  pasture,  1 14,000  in  tillage  and  the  remainder  unfit 
for  cultivation.  Carmarthenshire  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Towy,  Cotliy,  Dulas,  Gwilly,  Amman,  Lloughwr, 
and  others  ;  some  of  them  tributary  streams  to  the  rest, 
and  all  abounding  in  fish.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
ia  general  unequal,consisting  of  alternate  hills  and  val- 
lies;;  and  the  former  are  commonly  of  black  and  dreary 
aspect.  The  vale  of  Towy  is  the  principal  among  tlie 
latter,  being  more  than  30  miles  in  length,  though  sel- 
dom more  than  two  in  breadth,  ami  of  a  rich  and  pictu- 
resque as|>ect.  Lead  mines  are  worked  here,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  coal  and  limestones.  'I'he  climate  and 
fertility  of  the  county  are  celebrated  ;  quantities  of  oats 
and  barley  are  raised,  find  much  of  the  former  exported 
to  Bristol ;  but  wheat,  except  partially,  is  not  success- 
ftiliy  cultivattd.  Numbers  of  black  cattle  and  horses 
are  bred  on  the  hills.  'I'hese,  together  with  grain,  oak- 
bark,  and  coals,  are  exported,  as  also  tinned  iron  plates 
and  lead.  The  export  of  coal  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
a  canal  from  some  of  the  collieries  to  Kidwelly,  a  small 
town  on  a  creek  near  the  niouth  of  the  river  Towy. 
Formerly  the  county  was  well  clothed  with  wood,  hut 
it  has  sulTered  great  diminution  of  late  years.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of 
woollen  stockings. 

There  are  many  antiquities  dispersed  throughout 
the  county  ;  the  vestiges  of  Homan  roads  are  seen,  par- 
ticularly about  Llandimdovery,  and  the  coins  of  that 
nation,  belonging  to  a  very  early  date,  have  been  dug 
up  in  a  camp  near  Whilland.  Roman  sepulchral  an- 
tiquities, and  also  those  of  the  ancient  Britons,  some- 
times occur ;  and  there  is  a  stone  pillar,  with  a  Roman 
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inscription,  in  the  parish  of  Llanegwad,  near  the  high- 
way. Between  the  rivers  Co  wen  and  Towy  there  is  a 
barrow,  with  a  sepulchral  stone  chest  in  the  centre. 
About  8  or  9  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Carmarthen 
there  is  an  injmense  cairn  18  feet  high,  and  150  in  cir- 
cuit, covered  with  turf.  The  top  is  hollow,  with  a 
stone  chest  in  it,  which  is  covered  with  a  rude  flat 
oval  stone,  nine  feet  long.  Some  ancient  castles,  now 
in  ruins,  have  stood  here,  one  of  which,  Castell  Careg 
Cennen  is  situated  on  a  steep  and  almost  inaccessible 
rock,  near  to  which  are  spacious  caverns,  conjectured 
to  be  the  excavations  of  miners. 

This  county  is  divided  into  8  hundreds,  consisting 
of  78  parishes,  and  containing  8  market- towns  ;  Car- 
marthen, Kidwelly,  Llandilovaur,  Llanelly,  Llandim- 
dovery,  Llantlybie,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  and  St.  Clear's. 
It  returns  two  representatives  to  parliament,  one  for 
the  county,  and  another  for  the  town  of  Carmarthen. 

Population:  — 
Families,  .  .  -  -  16,083 

. engaged  in  agriculture,    -  9878 

, . in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, -  -  .    5256 
otherwise,            -  949 


Inhabitants,  .  _  -  .  77,217 

Carmarthen  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  situated 
in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Towy,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  six  m?iin  arches,  be- 
sides four  in  the  parapet  at  the  south  end,  to  allow  the 
passage  of  water  during  floods.  Vessels  of  300  tons 
can  come  up  to  the  quay  by  the  flow  of  the  tide,  which 
renders  this  a  con\  enieut  place  of  traffic.  The  church, 
which  is  spacious,  stands  without  the  town.  There  are 
still  the  ruins  of  some  religious  edifices.  SinceWaleswas 
constituted  a  principality,  the  chancery  of  the  exche- 
quer of  South  Wales  is  kept  at  Carmarthen.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  being  the  supposed  birth-place  of  Martin 
Ambrose,  whose  enigmatical  predictions  are  still  pre- 
served. In  the  vicinity  is  a  hill  called  Merlin's  HiU, 
with  a  rock  on  the  brow,  named  Merlin's  Chair,  wljero 
be  is  said  to  have  sat  and  uttered  his  prophecies. 
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pEMiiROKESHiRB  IS  One  of  the  southern  coantics  of 
Wales,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Carmarthenshire,  on 
the  north-east  by  Cardi;:anshire,  on  the  north  and  west 
by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  liristol  Chan- 
nel. Its  form  is  extremely  irrcj^ular,  in  consequence  of 
its  numerous  bays  on  the  coast,  and  the  encroachment 
of  Carmarthenshire  on  the  east.  Its  greatest  length 
nWrth  and  south  may  be  estimated  at  about  30  miles  ; 
its  greatest  width  in  the  latitude  of  St.  David's,  at  33 
miles ;  and  its  smallest  diameter  from  Egermond  to  St. 
Bride's  bay,  at  13  mile*.  The  face  of  the  country 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Pembrokeshire  is  greatly 
diversified  by  alternate  hills  and  dales,  but  none  of  the 
hills  are  of  any  considerable  elevation,  or  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  mountains,  except  a  range  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  county,  extending  8  or  10  miles  in  a  direction 
nearly  due  east  and  west.  The  general  name  of  this 
chain  is  Percelly;  but  it  has  several  summits  bearing 
distinct  denominations.  The  first  is  near  the  western 
extremity,  and  called  Moel-Eryr;  the  next  elevation 
is  Cwn  Cerwyn  hill.  This  is  the  highest  land  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  is  seen  from  a  great  distance  on  every 
side.  The  last  or  easternmost  summit  is  Vrenny  Vawr, 
which  also  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape. 

The  soil  is  various  ;  but  it  may  be  divided  into  four 
sorts,  namely,  a  strong  red  loam  ;  a  dark  grey  loam  ; 
a  light  spungy  peat,  usually  on  a  clay  bottom;  and  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  county,  a  rich  loam  of  consider- 
able depth.  The  grains  m«)st  commonly  raised  here 
are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  and  rye  is  cultivated  in 
some  parts.  On  the  best  of  farms  turnips  are  culti- 
vated, and  pease  more  generally,  but  not  with  great 
success.  The  slate  of  agriculture,  however,  though  it 
has  been  much  improved  of  late,  is  still  susceptible  of 
amelioration. 

The  mineral  treasures  hitherto  discovered  in  this 
county  are  not  distinguished,  either  for  their  variety  or 
their  importance.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tave,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanvyrnach,  are  some  lead  mines,  which 
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have  been  worked  to  considerable  advantage.    The 
ore  is  reported  to  be  of  superior  quality.     The  chief 

articles,  however,  in  the  subterraneous,  wealth  of  Pem-  i 

brokeshire,  are  its  limestone  and  coal,  but  these  are  ' 

confined  to  a  district  of  no  great  extent,  on  the  southern  ] 

side  of  the  county.    The  South  Wales  mineral  basin  ! 

terminates  here,  and,becoming  shallow  as  it  approaches  j 

the  extremity,  the  strata  are  raised  nearer  the  surface,  I 

and  their  quality  is  impaired.   There  are  some  mineral  ! 

springs,  but  none  of  great  repute.  ! 

Pembrokeshire  cannot  boast  of  being  either  a  trad-  ■ 

ing  or  manufacturing  county  ;  though  it  possesses  va-  ; 

rious  advantages  for  commerce,  in  its  numerous  na-  \ 

tural  harbours,  and  great  extent  of  coast.     Pembroke-  i 
shire  aliounds  with  objects  of  antiquarian  curiosity  and 
interest  of  almost  every  kind  and  era.     Druidical  cir- 
cles and  cromlechs  are  frequent,  of  which  the  principal 
are  those  near   Castle-Hendrev,   Drewson,   Trellys, 

Longhouse,  Lech-y-dribedd,  Pentre-Evan,  and  Castle-  \ 

Martyn.     Single  stone  monuments  are  also  numerous,  J 

particularly  along  the  coast,  where  they  are  conjee-^  i 

tured  to  have  been  raised  as  memorials  of  predatory  \ 

battles.     The  great   Roman  road  to  Menapia,  St.  . 

David's,  enters  the  county  near  Llandewi-Velfry,  and  i 

proceeds    by  Haverford-west  and  Roach-Castle,  al-  '] 

most  on  the  same  line  with  the  present  turnpike-road  j 

from  Carmarthen,  which  it  crosses  at  different  points.  >^ 

Another  Roman  road  led  from  the  great  road  to  the  /j 

station,  called  Ad-Vicesiraum.     But  the  most  impor-  1 

tant  antiquities  are  its  castles,  of  which  there  are  19  }^ 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  princes  and  great  barons. 

Some  of  the  churches  in  this  county  are  likewise  objects  i 

worthy  the  attention  of  the  antiquary.     The   county,  I 

as  at  present  divided,  includes  seven  hundreds,  viz.  \ 

Castle-Martyn,    Ross,  Dewisland,  Dungleddy,  Nar-  j 

berth,  Kemmes,  and  Kilgerran,  in  which  are  contained  I 
one  cathedral,  and  145  parishes,  besides  numerous 
chapelries.  It  has  one  city,  St.  David's,  the  seat  of  its 
cathedral,  and  seven  market-towns.  The  county  re- 
turns one  member  to  parliament,  and  the  boroughs 
another. 

Population,  according  to  returns  of  1811,  60,615. 

Pembroke  is  the  chief  town. 


i 
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Caroig  ANSHiUE  IS  a  maritime  county  of  Wales,  hound- 
ed on  the  nurth  hy  the  counties  of  Merioneth  iuid 
Montgomery,  on  the  cast  hy  those  of  Radnor  and 
Brecknock,  on  the  south  hy  Carmarthenshire,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea.  It  extends  48  miles  in 
length,  and  22  in  breadth ;  it  is  about  100  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  its  suprrficial  area  is  726  square  miles.  This 
county  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Tcivy,  Aeron,  Arth, 
Clcdon,  Wirrai,  Yystwith,  Rheidol,  Towy,  besides 
other  streams,  sometimes  swelling  into  impetuous  tor- 
rents from  the  mountains.  These,  however  inconve- 
nient or  dangerous  to  travellers,  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  in  general  mountainous,  interspersed  with 
plains  and  mosses.  There  are  many  valuable  mines 
in  Cardiganshire,  which  afibrd  silver,  lead,  and  copper. 
The  lead  ore  contains  a  large  proportion  of  silver, 
some  of  it  affording  from  35  to  40  ounces  per  ton  ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  70, 
or  even  100  ounces,  were  sometimes  obtained.  From 
a  ton  of  ore,  about  1250  pounds  of  lead  are  produced. 
Great  quantities  of  metal  were  formerly  extracted, 
and  the  mines  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  during 
the  17th  century;  but  after  that  period  they  declined. 
Some  have  been  worked  for  a  long  period,  others  are 
of  recent  discovery,  and  it  is  thought  they  might  still 
be  worked  with  great  profit,  were  it  not  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  fuel.  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are 
fed  on  the  mountainous  parts,  towards  the  north  and 
east,  and  herds  of  catilc  pasture  in  the  narrow  val 
lies.  The  agriculture  of  the  county  is  susceptible  of 
much  improvement,  as  well  as  the  implements  with 
which  the  work  of  cultivation  is  carried  on.  Near  the 
sea  the  ground  is  chiefly  manured  with  sea-weed;  and 
it  is  said  that  60  successive  crops  of  barley  have  been 
taken  from  it.  The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  is  in- 
;iufficicnt  to  supply  the  inhabitant.s.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
wool,  are  the  staple  commodities  of  Cardigan  ;  and  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  last  is  manufactured  for  home 
use.  An  abundant  supply  of  fish  is  procured  in  Car- 
digan bay.  Cardiganshire  is  divided  into  five  hundreds, 
and  formerly  had  a  sixth,  called  Cantrof  Gwaclod,  or 
the  Lowland  hundred,  now  entirely  overflowed  by  the 
sea.  It  contains  fi5  parishes,  and  five-market-towns  : 
Cardigan,  Newcastle,  Emlyn,  Lampeter,  Tregarron, 
and  Aberystwith.  The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  are 
poor  buildings,  chiefly  composed  of  mud,  for  want  of 
better  materials.  Two  members  for  parliament  are 
returned,  one  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  principal 
town. 

Several  antiquities  are  seen  in  different  places,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  ruinous  castles,  and  monu- 
mental stones. 

Population : — 
Families,  -  _  .  11,296 

engaged  in  agriculture,        -        6864 

in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, -        1913 
■ otherwise,  -       3619 


^ 


Inhabitants,  .  _  .  60,260 

Cardigan  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  is  situated 
on  a  steep  bank,  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  'J'ivey,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  of  considerable 
extent,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which 
was  defended  by  a  castle,  now  in  ruins.  The  church 
is  a  venerable  and  spacious  structure,  ornamented 
with  light  Gothic  pinnacles.  A  town-hall  was  built  in 
1764,  a  poor's  house  in  1773,  and  the  county  jail  in 
1793.  A  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  by  this  town, 
the  number  of  vessels  lately  registered  at  this  port 
being  292,  of  from  16  to  232  tons,  whose  united  burden 
amounts  to  10,097  tons,  and  which  are  navigated  by 
929  seamen.  It  has  two  weekly  markets,  and  four 
annual  fairs.  Cardigan  joins  with  Aberystwith,  Lan- 
bedar,  and  Ardpar,  in  sending  a  representative  to  par- 
liament. In  the  year  1136  a  battle  was  fought  here 
between  the  English  and  AVelsh,  in  which  the  former 
were  totally  defeated,  with  the  lo^s  of  3000  men. 
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Radnorshire  is  a  count>  of  Soutlj  \\'a!c's,  boundctl  op 
the  north  by  Alontgomerysbirc  and  Shropshire,  on  the 
east  by  Herefordshire,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Brecknockshire  and  part  of  Cardi<,'an.  It  lies  between 
2.  54.  and  3.  40.  W.  lonj?.  and  52.5.  and  52. 55.  N.  lat. 
Its  shape  is  irrrgular,  approaching  to  a  triangle,  with 
its  apex  towards  the  south.    It  extends  about  24  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  28  from  east  to  west.    It  con- 
tains from  450  to  500  sijuare  miles,  or  from  288,000  to 
320,000  acres,  with  about  40  inhabitants  to  each  mile. 
It  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  viz.  Colwyn,  Hefenlys, 
Knighton,  Paincastle,  Radnor,  and  Rbaiader,  which 
contain  one  borough,  New  Radnor,  two  other  market- 
towns,  Knighton  and  Presteigne,  and  52  parishes.    It 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  one  for  the  county, 
and  one  for  the  borough  of  New  Radnor.     Radnor- 
shire presents  few  objects  worthy  of  particular  atten- 
tion.   The  face  of  the  county  is  throughout  extremely 
wild,   bleak,   and  mountainous,  except  towards  the 
eastern  and  southern  borders,  and  also  where  it  is  in- 
tersected by  several  vallies,  which  are  watered  by  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  county.    Of  these,  the  Wye  de- 
scends from  Plynlimmon  hill,  and  entering  this  county 
at  its  northern  extremity,  crosses  it  to  IJrccknockshire, 
where  it  divides  the  two  counties  to  Herefordshire. 
The  Ithon  runs  nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
ty, rising  in  the  northern  extremity,  and  joining  the 
Wye.    The  other  rivers  are  tlje  Teme,  the  Lug,  and 
the  Edow.    The  vallies  aflnrd  a  considerable  extent 
both  of  meadow  and  of  arable  land,  especially  the  vale 
of  Wye-side,  and  the  vale  of  Radnor,  which  are  very 
fertile,  and  have  a  good  soil  and  tolerable  climate. 
The  eastern  and  soutliern  parts  of  the  county  being 
pretty  level,  are  also  productive  of  corn ;  but  in  the 
other  and  wilder  parts  of  the  county,  a  barren  soil,  and 
chilly  atmosphere,    are  the  predominating   features. 
The  north-western  angle  is  an  absolute  desert,  almost 
impassible;  and  this  formed  the  retreat  of  the  British 
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king  Vortigern,  after  his  imprudent  step  of  calling 
in  the  Saxons  lo  his  assistance.  The  hills  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  staple 
produce  of  the  county.  The  number  of  the  latter,  in 
particular,  is  very  great ;  and  Radnorshire  is  famed 
for  its  wool,  which  is  all  sent  to  supply  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  northern  counties,  no  woollen  manufac- 
ture at  all  being  established  here.  Radnorshire  was 
anciently  distinguished  by  its  woods  ;  and  a  consider- 
able track  on  the  north-east  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Forest.  Excepting,  however,  a  few  coppices,  which 
abound  in  game,  these  have  all  disappeared.  Little 
is  known  of  the  mineral  productions  of  this  county. 
On  the  south-east  there  is  a  valuable  stratum  of  lime- 
stone, which  produces  lime  of  excellent  quality,  both 
for  manure  and  for  building ;  but  its  distance  from  fuel 
renders  the  burning  of  it  expensive.  A  lead  mine  has 
lately  been  opened  by  a  gentleman,  on  his  estate  in 
Caen  Elan;  and  some  lead  and  copper  ores  have  bee» 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llaurindod  Wells. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Radnorshire 
formed  part  of  the  district  of  the  bold  and  warlike 
Silures.  The  chief  remains  of  antiquity  within  its 
limits,  is  Ofla's  Dyke. 

Population  returns : — 
Houses,  -  -  .  4,046 

Inhabitants,  -  -  -  20,900 

Families  employed  in  trade,  -  -  843 

in  agriculture,  -  2,941 

Others,  -  -  -  -  584 

Radnor,  New,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county.  It 
is  called  New  Radnor,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  village 
on  the  south-east,  called  Old  Radnor.  It  was  once 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall  and  deep  moat,  some  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  visible.  It  had  also  a  strong 
castle,  which  stood  on  a  neighbouring  eminence,  and 
a  small  part  of  which  still  remains.  The  public  build- 
ings at  present  are  the  town-hall,  the  prison,  and  the 
church.  Radnor  still  retains  the  privileges  of  a 
borough,  and  joins  with  the  contributing  boroughs  in 
sending  one  member  to  parliament. 
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MoNTGOMEUYSHiUEis  a  countyofNorthWales, bounded 
by  Shropsliire  on  the  cast,  by  part  of  Merioneth  and 
Canliganshires  on  the  west,   by  Radnorshire  on  the 
south,  and  by  Denbigh  and  part  of  iMcrionelhsbires  on 
the  north,  its  form  is  oblong,  approaching  to  a  sijuare, 
and  extending  33  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  25  from  southeast  to  north-west,  occupying  be- 
tween its  opposite  corners  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of 
Wales  from  Shropshire  to  the  Irish  Sea,  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Dovy.     It  contiiins,  according  to  a  recent  sur- 
vey, about  492,000  acres,  or  768  square  miles,  with  67 
inhabitants  to  each,  and  is  comprehended  between  the 
parallels  of  2.  69.  and  3.  56.  W.  long,  and  within  the 
meridians  of  52.  21    and  52.  53.  N.  lat.     It  is  divided 
into  nine  hundreds,  viz.  Llanfyllin,  Deuddwr  Pool, 
Cawrse,  Mathrafal,  Machyuleth,  Llanydlocs,  Newton, 
and  Montgomery,  comprising  47  parishes  and  7  market- 
towns,  viz.  Montgomery,  a  borough  and  the  county 
town,  Welsh  Pool,  Llanfyllin,  Llanfair,  IVIachynleth, 
Newton,  and  Llanydlocs.     It  sends  two  members  to 
parliament,  one  lor  the  county,  and  one  for  the  borough 
of  Montgomery.     'Jhe  aspect  of  Montgomeryshire  is 
considerably  diversified ;  but  is  on  the  w  hole  moun- 
tainous.   Fiinliramon  is  the  highest  and  principal  ridge 
of  the  county.  The  Freiddin,  or  Breidden  hills,  however, 
form  a  noble  group  on  the  east ;  one  of  which,  Mael  y 
Golfa,  is  strikingly  conspicuous,  and  Cefn  y  Golfa  little 
less  so.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the 
Virnwy,  and  the  Tanat,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  the  Dovy  and  its  tributary  streams  on  the 
west.    These  rivers  are  distinguished  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  fish  which  they  contain.     The  salmon 
ascends  up  the  Severn,  even  to  the  bottom  of  Plinlim- 
mon.    The  Severn  is  navigable  to  Welsh  Fool,  and 
a  canal  has  been  formed,  which  commencing  at  the 
Shropshire  border,  in  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmere  canal, 
is  carried  across  the  Virnwy  to  Welsh  Pool,   and 
thence  to  Gartbmill,  below  Berhiew. 
e2 
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The  climate  of  Montgomeryshire  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  but  is  on  the 
whole  temperate  and  salubrious,  and  a  good  deal 
equalised  throughout  the  year.  The  soil  of  the  moun- 
tains is  chiefly  of  a  schistose,  and  that  of  the  vales  of 
an  argillaceous  nature.  The  mineral  riches  of  this 
county  have  long  been  considerable.  This  county 
abounds  with  slates,  especially  those  for  roofing,  Avhich, 
lor  strength  and  durability,  are  noted  throughout  this 
and  the  adjacent  counties.  The  principal  quarries  are 
near  Llangynnog.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  business  of 
Montgomeryshire,  together  with  some  manufactures 
which  depend  immediately  on  its  great  production  of 
wool.  The  arable  lands  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
vales,  while  the  uplands  are  devoted  to  the  pasturage 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
the  county  about  60,000  acres  of  arable  land,  180,000 
in  pasture,  and  about  250,000  in  waste,  including 
woodlands  and  other  plantalions.  The  manufactures 
of  Montgomeryshire  are  chiefly  those  of  wool.  The 
flannel  district  is  principally  confined  to  the  south- 
west part  of  the  county,  from  Dalobran  to  Llanydloes, 
and  from  Berhiew  to  Llanbrynmain.  Machinery  is 
now  generally  introduced.  The  manufactures  being- 
collected  at  Welsh  Pool,  are  thence  sent  to  Shrews- 
bury, to  be  finished  and  exported. 

The  name  of  Montgomeryshire  is  derived  from  Roger 
de  Montgomery,  the  founder  of  Montgomery  caslle  ; 
and  this  name  was  given  to  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  VJ II. 
when  it  was  formed  into  a  distinct  county.  Among 
the  Britons,  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ordovices,  and  by  the  Romans  in  the  province  of 
Britannia  Secunda.  Numerous  vestiges  mark  out  the 
track  of  the  Roman  progress ;  and  several  settlements 
evince  that  the  invaders  made  some  considerable  stay. 

Population  in  1811 : — 
Houses,  -  -  -  9349 

Families  employed  in  agriculture,  -  6369 

.  trade,  -  5164 

Males,  -  -  -  25,376 

Females,  -  -  -  26,588 

Total,  -  -  -  51,963 
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Merionethshire  is  a  maritime  county  of  Nortii  Wales, 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  Cardigan  bay,  in  ihe  Irish 
»ea.  It  is  boundeii  on  the  north  by  the  counties  ol* 
Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  and  on  the  south  by  Cardigan, 
from  whicii  it  is  separated  by  the  estuary  of  the  Dovy  ; 
on  the  west  by  Cardigan  bay,  and  on  the  cast  by  the 
counties  of  Denbigh  and  Montgomery.  From  the 
Dovy  to  Llangallen,  it  extends,  with  a  waving  and  ir- 
regular boundary,  45  miles,  with  a  medium  breadth  of 
15,  the  distance  from  near  Snowdon  to  Llangallea 
being  34,  and  to  the  Dovj  35.  It  is  comprised  within 
the  meridians  of  3.  12.  and  4.  8.  \\ .,  and  the  parallels 
of  52.  33.  and  53.  4.  N. ;  contains  about  670  square 
miles,  or  430,000  acres,  with  4U  inhabitants  to  each; 
is  divided  into  6  hundreds,  in  which  are  4  market- 
towns,  viz.  Harlech,  the  capital,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  and 
Dinasmouthy ;  and  37  parishes.  It  sends  but  one 
member  to  parliament,  and  that  for  the  county. 

The  aspect  of  Merionethshire  is  extremely  wild  and 
mountainous,  and  the  county  every  where  abounds 
with  the  most  romantic  find  sublime  scenery.  Cader 
ldri.s  is  the  most  noted  mountain,  and  was  long  thought 
the  highest;  but,  acconling  to  the  trigonometrical 
survey,  Arran  Fowddy  is  still  higher,  the  former  being 
only  2914  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the 
latter  is  2965.  The  other  principal  mountains  are 
Arrenig,  2809  feet;  Cader  Ferwyn,  25G3;  Arran  Benl- 
l>n,  &:c.  The  mountains  consist  principally  of  granite* 
porphyry,  and  other  of  the  primitive  rocks.  The  lower 
hills  are  formed  of  primitive  or  mixed  schislus.  The 
vallies  contain  schistose  clay ;  and  in  the  more  letel 
parts  of  the  county,  peal  earth  is  abundant,  forming 
bogs  and  turbaries.  The  principal  rivers  of  Meri- 
onetiishire  are  the  Dee,  the  Maw  or  Mawddach,  the 
Dovy  or  Djh,  and  the  G.aslyn  and  Dwyrid;  and  into 
those  principal  rivers,  numerous  rivulets  and  streams 
pour  their  waters  from  the  mountain  torrents.  The 
principal  lakes  are  Llyn  Tegid,  near  Bula,  and  Llyn 
Talyllyn,  at  the  foot  of  Cader  Idris.  The  climate  of 
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Merionethshire  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  counties 
in  Wales,  cold  among  the  hills,  and  milder  in  the  val- 
lies  and  along  the  coast.  Merionethshire  is  both  an 
agricultural  and  a  manufacturing  county,  though  by 
no  means  noted  for  either.  Numerous  goats  feed 
among  the  crags;  and  the  vallies  aflord  excellent  j)as- 
ture  for  horned  cattle,  which  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers. A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is  also  capable 
of  amelioration;  and  considerable  improvements  have 
of  late  been  made  by  several  of  the  proprietors.  Out 
of  430,000  acres  which  the  county  contains,  286,000 
are  inclosed,  and  of  this,  36,000  may  be  considered  as 
improveable  wastes.  All  the  marshes  on  the  sea  coast 
are  of  this  description.  The  peat  bogs  in  the  county 
produce  turf  of  an  excellent  quality,  which  is  the  chief 
fuel  of  the  inhabitants.  Scarcely  any  fruit  is  jirodiiced 
in  the  county,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish,  particularly  the  gui- 
niad,  salmon,  and  trout  The  roads  of  this  county  have  of 
late  been  greatly  improved, no  less  than  200  miles  of  new 
or  improved  road  having  been  formed  within  ti.e  last 
.30  or  40  years.  Among  these  is  the  fine  road  from 
Dolgelly  to  Barmouth,  and  the  one  from  Port  Aber- 
glaslyn  towards  Tany  Bwlch,  which,  from  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  ajjreeaWle  rides  in  Wales.  The  manufactures 
are  chiefly  those  of  wool,  being  occasioned  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  sheep  that  are  reared  there.  Strong 
cloths,  druggets,  flannels,  kerseymeres,  stockings, 
Welsh  wigs,  &c.  are  made  at  different  places. 

Merionethshire  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  called  by  them  Mervinia.  They 
have  left  traces  behind  them  in  several  ancient  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  numerous  coins  of  diflerent  emperors  have 
been  found  in  various  places. 

Population  in  1801,  29,500;  in  1811,  30,924. 
Families  engaged  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, -  -  1270 

. in  agriculture,  -  3619 

Number  of  houses,  -  -  6170 

Merioneth  is  the  chief  towp. 
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Denbighshire  is  a  county  of  North  Wales,  bouDtled 
on  the  cast  by  Flintshire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  on 
the  west  by  Carnarvonshire,  on  the  north  by  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Merionethshire  and  .Mont- 
gomeryshire. It  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  and  ex- 
tends from  nortli- north  west  to  south-east,  about  30 
miles,  while  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  does 
not  exceed  23  miles.  It  contains  about  410,000  acres; 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous ;  there  are,  however,  rich  vallies  interspersed ; 
and  the  lower  grounds  being  inclosed,  and  in  most 
places  well  wooded,  considerably  softens  the  general 
appearance.  The  most  extensive  valley  in  the  county 
is  the  celebrated  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  stretches  aboat 
20  miles  towards  the  sea,  and  is  from  three  to  eight 
miles  in  breadth,  according  to  the  approach  or  recess 
of  the  mountains,  with  which  it  is  guarded  on  all  sides, 
except  on  the  north.  This  tract  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  is  richly  diversified  w  ith  villages  and 
gentlemen's  seats.  The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  in  general  long  lived.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Clwyd,  the  Conway,  which  forms  the 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Caernarvon,  the  Dee,  and  the 
Elwy.  The  products  of  the  county  are  chiefly  cattle, 
corn,  and  cheese  ;  the  latter,  particularly  on  the  fine 
pasture  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  is  equal  in 
:  ality  to  that  of  Cheshire.  The  borders  of  the  county 
urd  some  lead  mines,  and  in  the  south-western 
parts  coal-pits  are  worked.  Wool  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle manufactured,  and  it  is  wrought  into  cloths  of 
different  (jualities,  and  also  into  stockings,  particularly 
those  called  Angola  hose.  Near  the  village  of  Chirk  is 
a  foundery  of  cannon,  and  there  are  also  some  iron 
forges.  The  principal  towns  are  Denbigh,  VV  rexham. 
Ruthin,  and  Lhmrwst.  The  inhnbitmts  amount  to 
G0,352,  of  wliom  6900  are  employed  in  trad«'  and  manu- 
factures, and  21,104  in  agriculture.  Among  the  hills 
are  many  druidicai  stones,  with  inscriptions,  but  to- 
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tally  unintelligibic.  Denbi;^lishirc  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  viz.  one  for  the  county,  and  one 
for  the  county  town 

Denbigh  is  the  county  town  of  Denbighshire,  and 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  craggy  hilJ,  in  the  fertile 
vale  of  Clwyd,  and  near  a  branch  of  the  river  of  that 
name.  It  was  called  by  liie  Britons  Cledfryn  yn  Rhos, 
i.  e.  the  Craggy  Hill  of  Rhos.  The  town  is  not  large, 
but  it  is  generally  well  built,  and  contains  534  houses, 
and  1391  inhabitants,  of  whom  794  were  slated  in  the 
return  of  the  population  made  to  parliament  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  gloves,  and  other 
articles  of  leather,  this  being  the  chief  trade  of  the 
place.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  with  a 
strong  wall,  and  it  was  also  defended  by  a  castle  of 
very  ancient  date.  The  principal  part  of  it  was  built 
in  the  year  1280,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  of  singular 
construction.  This  castle  was  delivered  up  to  the 
parliamentary  army  in  1646,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  such  strength,  that  after  the  restoration  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  blow  it  up.  Its  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  which  it 
was  built.  Near  this  castle  stands  the  chapel  of  St. 
Hilary,  which  is  the  common  place  of  worship  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  parish  church  being  about 
a  mile  distant.  The  town  suffered  greatly  during  the 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and 
in  1468  it  was  burned  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  From 
this  time  the  inhabitants  began  to  rebuild  it  in  a  new 
situation  below  the  rock.  Denbigh  is  a  borough  town, 
governed  by  two  aldermen,  a  recorder  two  bailiffs 
acting  as  sheriffs,  and  25  capital  burgesses,  who  form 
a  common  council,  and  it  joins  with  Ruthin  and  Holt 
in  sending  one  member  to  parliament.  The  number 
of  voters  is  about  500,  and  the  bailifls  are  the  return- 
ing oflScers.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  in  the  parish 
of  Henllan,  stood  a  priory  of  white  friars,  but  litlle  of 
its  remains  are  now  to  be  seen.  Here  are  also  the 
ruins  of  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictine  order,  endowed 
in  the  reign  of  H<nry  IH. 
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Flintshire  is  a  county  of  North  Wales,  bonnded  on 
the  north  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee,  on  the  east  by  Cheshire,  and  on  the 
south-east  and  south  west  by  the  county  of  Denbigh. 
A  small  portion  is  detached  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles,  and  environed  chiefly  by  the  counties  of  Salop 
and  Chester.  This  county  extends  about  33  miles  in 
length,  by  10  in  breadth;  it  is  115  miles  in  circuit,  and 
contains  a  superficial  area  of  30i)  square  miles,  or 
197,760  square  acres.  It  is  watered  by  the  Dee,  the 
only  navigable  river,  the  Clwyd,  \\  heler,  Servion,  and 
Aluu,  the  last  of  which  has  partly  a  subterraneous 
course  ;  none  of  the  latter  are  streams  of  importance, 
but  all  contain  a  variety  of  fish.  At  Holywell  there 
is  a  fountain  dedicated  to  St.  Winifred,  which  was  for- 
merly believed  to  be  endowed  with  medicinal  proper- 
ties to  a  miraculous  extent.  The  surface  of  this  county 
is  somewhat  more  level  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Wales; 
it  is  tiiiely  diversified  by  hills  decliniiiir  into  fertile  vales, 
which  arc  traversed  by  streams.  Part  of  the  vale  of 
Clwyd  is  within  its  precincts :  and  there  is  a  uiouu- 
taiuous  tract  running  parallel  with  the  river  Dee,  which 
is  rich  in  different  valuable  minerals.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Holywell  there  is  a  productive  lead  mine,  at  the 
depth  of  about  240  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Access  is  gained  to  it  by  a  subterraneous  passage 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  which  forms  a  level  at  the  same 
time  for  discharging  the  superfluous  water  and  ex- 
tracting the  ore.  This  mine  was  opened  in  the  year 
1773,  and  carried  on  for  a  long  time  under  very  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  until  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  vein  amply  indemnified  the  adventurers.  The  ore 
obtained  is  of  various  kinds ;  some  of  it  contains  a 
quantity  of  silver.  An  extensive  coal  district,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  was  first  discovered  in  tlie 
reign  of  Mdward  I.  and  now  supplies  Chester  and  the 
neighliouring  country.  Limestone  is  very  abundant, 
accompanied  by  chert,  which  is  employed  in  the  raa- 
nufaciurc  of  porcelain.  Among  tlie  strata  of  limestone, 
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petroleum  often  appears,  which  is  called  fairies'  butter 
by  the  inhabitants.  Distinct  impressions  of  leaves  are 
seen  on  the  black  slaty  substances  lying  above  strata 
of  coal.  Part  of  Flintshire  affords  excellent  pasturage, 
together  with  excellent  harvests  of  grain,  especially 
wheat,  which  is  exported  to  Liverpool.  But  it  is  prin- 
cipally a  breeding  county,  and  the  cattle  are  of  a  small 
black  species.  The  principal  manufactures  of  this 
county  are  of  copper  and  brass,  which  are  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  near  Holywell.  Here  are  made 
sheathing  for  vessels,  bolts,  nails,  and  plates  of  all  de- 
scriptions ;  as  also  copper  pans  of  very  large  dimensions, 
for  the  evaporation  of  the  salt-water  in  fabricating  salt. 
These  works  were  first  established  in  the  year  1765, 
and  belong  to  the  mining  companies  of  the  island 
of  Anglesea,  who  continue  their  metallic  processes 
here.  The  other  manufactures  are  of  cotton,  which  is 
also  conducted  at  Holywell,  and  of  pottery  at  Northop. 
The  principal  exports  consist  of  the  various  manufac- 
tures now  described,  agricultural  produce,  lead,  and 
coal.  The  county  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  con- 
sisting of  16  parishes.  It  contains  one  city,  St.  Asaph, 
the  county  town,  Flint,  and  five  market  towns.  One 
member  of  parliament  is  returned  by  the  county,  and 
one  by  the  joint  interest  of  several  of  the  towns. 

There  appear  but  few  antiquities  here,  and  none  of 
great  importance.  Some  of  Roman  origin  are  occa- 
sionally discovered,  and  there  is  a  stone  obelisk  on 
Mostyn  hill,  inscribed  with  characters  which  never 
have  been  deoyphered.  When  the  Romans  invaded 
Britain,  the  county  of  Flint  was  part  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  tlie  Ordovices,  who  long  resisted  their 
arms.  It  was  called  Venodotia  by  the  invaders,  who 
are  said  to  have  built  a  small  city  called  Varis,  now 
Bodvari. 

Population : 
Families,  .  -  -  9740 

■                 engaged  in  agriculture,  -      4086 

_«. in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, -  -      3009 
otherwise,  -      2646 


Total  individuals,  -  -  46,518 
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Carnarvonshire  is  a  county  of  North  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  »ea,  on  the  cast  by  Denbigh- 
shire, on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Merioneth  and  tlie 
sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  sea  and  the  strait 
Menai.  It  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  13  in  breadth, 
and  150  in  circuit.  Its  superficial  area  is  equal  to  775 
square  miles,  of  which  16<t,000  acres  are  in  pasture  or 
cultivation,  and  100,000  unfit  for  culture.  The  chief 
rivers  by  wtiich  the  county  is  watered,  are  tlie  Conway 
and  Seiont ;  the  former  rising  in  a  lake  on  its  confines 
witli  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire,  and,  after  a 
course  of  24  miles,  emptying  itself  into  the  Irish  sea. 
The  Seiont  also  rises  in  a  lake  among  the  hills  of 
Snowdon,  and  flows  into  the  Menai  straits.  This  is 
esteemed  the  most  mounlainous  county  of  Wales,  the 
mountains  rising  in  three  difl'erent  ranges.  Snowdon 
is  elevated  356b  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
Penmaumaur,  a  tremendous  promontory,  nearly  155t» 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle.  Many  lakes  and  pools  are  seen  among  their 
recesses.  There  is  one  called  Llyn  y  Dywarchen,  con- 
taining a  small  floating  islet,  which  is  sometimes  driven 
to  the  banks,  and.  cattle  invited  by  the  pasture  up<iti 
it,  are  carried  toa  diflc'rentplace  when  (he  wind  changes. 
The  climate,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  is 
cold  and  piercing;  but,  on  the  more  level  grounds,  the 
surface  is  sufliciently  fertile.  Mot  fewer  than  3000 
cattle  are  exported  annually.  Lead  and  copper  mines 
are  wrought  in  this  county,  but  much  difficulty  has 
liren  always  experienced  in  endeavouring  to  free  the 
former  of  water.  Copper  is  obiained  in  various  places 
among  the  Snowdun  mountains,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llanbiris,  and  near  the  lake  Fynnon 
Las.  At  Nant  Francon  there  are  extensive  slate  quar- 
ries, where,  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane  and  the 
aid  of  machinery,  about  20  sledges  are  drawn  up  and 
let  down  at  once.  The  expense  of  the  railway  to  ac- 
complish this  was  jei70,000,  and  the  profits  of  (he 
slate  quarries  amount  to  ^  15,000  yearly.  Yellow 
(  cbre,  excclicut  bone.%  and  other  minerals,  are  found 
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in  the  county.  Agriculture  is  not  far  advanced  here : 
and  the  people  are  much  devoted  to  a  pastoral  life. 
The  animals  they  rear  are  of  small  size ;  they  carry 
great  herds  of  cattle  to  the  English  markets,  and  this 
trade  constitutes  their  principal  dependence.  Much 
excellent  butter  is  made  among  them ;  and  the  wool  of 
their  sheep,  though  short,  is  of  fine  texture.  The  fishery 
forms  a  considerable  branch  of  industry  on  the  coast ; 
herrings,  lobsters,  and  oysters,  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  there  are  numerous  fresh-water  fishes 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Large  pearls  are  obtained  in 
the  Conway.  Longevity  is  very  common  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. 'J'he  inhabitants  are  strong  and  muscular,  and 
they  lead  a  simple  and  primitive  life ;  but  of  late  years, 
their  manners  have  been  somewhat  changed.  An  im- 
mense embankment,  designed  to  protect  3500  acres  of 
land,  between  the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Meri- 
oneth, was  lately  formed  in  consequence  of  a  grant 
from  the  crown  in  1807.  The  exports  of  Carnarvon 
consists  chiefly  of  oats,  barley,  butter,  cheese,  and 
catlle. 

Roman  antiquities  sometimes  occur.  The  remains 
of  an  immense  wooden  bridge  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered at  Carnarvon,  supposed  to  have  been  of  Ro- 
man origin,  and  to  have  formed  a  communication  over 
the  river  Seiont,  between  Segontium  and  a  watch-tower 
or  fort  on  the  opposite  side :  there  are  other  antiquities 
of  uncertain  origin,  such  as  circles  of  stone,  whici)  stand 
in  a  wood  called  Coed  Isa:  also  rude  stone  pillars;  and 
there  is  an  encampment  and  fortification  called  Din- 
orwick  or  Dobbadern  castle. 

Carnarvonshire  is  divided  into  10  hundreds,  consist- 
ing of  69  parishes.  It  contains  one  city,  Bangor,  one 
borough,  Carnarvon,  and  three  market-towns,  Aber- 
conway,  Pwllheli,  and  Nevin. 

Population: — 
Families,  -  -  -  10,187 

. engaged  in  agriculture,        -         C667 

in  trade  and  ir  anu- 

facturcs,  -  -      *i687 
^— —  otherwise,  8^33 


Jniiabiiants,  -  -  -  49,336 
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Anglesey  is  an  island  and  county  of  North  \\  aIcK, 
in  the  Irish  sea,  separated  from  the  main  land  of  Bri- 
tain by  a  narrow  strait  called  Menai.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
anjjular  form,  but  its  figure  is  irregular,  extending 
about  twenty  miles  from  norlh-west  to  south-east,  and 
about  seventeen  in  breadth,  and  its  superficial  area  is 
calculated  at  402  square  miles.  A  number  of  streams 
descend  from  the  higher  grounds,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Alaw,  Braint,  Ccfni,  Fraw,  and  Dulas;  and 
there  are  several  harbours  on  the  coast,  as  Beaumaris, 
Amlwch,  Cremlyu,  Dulas,  Ked  Wharf,  Maltraeth,  and 
Holyhead,  whicli  last  has  been  very  much  improved  of 
late  years  at  the  expense  of  government.  There  is 
considerable  variety  in  the  soil.  Anglesey  is  extremely 
rich  in  minerals  of  various  kinds.  Copper  ore  is  found 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  Lead  ore  is  also 
found  here  ;  and  from  a  ton  of  ore  fifty  seven  ounces  of 
silver  may  be  extracted.  Coal  is  obtained  at 
Maltraeth  in  considerable  quantity.  Quarries  pro- 
ducing a  green  marble,  coni])ared  to  the  verd-antiquc 
of  the  Homans,  and  others  afl'ording  millstones,  arc 
open  on  the  island.  Though  much  of  the  soil  is  light, 
it  is  fertile.  Abundant  supplies  of  fish  are  obtained 
in  the  sea;  and  tlic  capture  of  herrings  has  been  a 
;;r<at  though  uncertain  source  of  profit.  'J  his  island 
contains  several  market  towns,  of  which  licanmaris 
and  Molyhead  arc  the  principal.  'J'lie  others  arc 
Amlwch,  Llanerchymedd,  and  Llangefni.  It  consists 
of  C  hundreds,  and  is  divided  into  77  parishes,  con- 
taining 7183  houses,  and  37,045  inhabitants.  'J  hesc 
are  comprised  in  770n  families,  of  w  Inch  5376  are  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture,  1 163  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  877  employed  otherwise. 

The  island  of  Anglesey  is  supposed  to  havelx'cn  the 
great  nursery  of  the  Druidicul  religion,  and  the  abode 
of  the  Pontiff  or  Arch-druid  ;  but,  on  calmly  invtstl- 
gatiiig  the  facts  giving  rise  to  tht  sc  opinions,  it  will 
be  found  that  Ihey-rhielly  sprmg  from  conjecture. 
TUtre  aic  twcMty-ci^jhl  tiomlcchs,  which   some  auli- 
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quaries  conceive  were  the  altaw  destined  by  the 
Druids  for  their  bloody  sacrifices.  'I'acitus  has 
preserved  a  brief  narrative  of  an  attack  by  the 
Romans  on  this  island,  when  the  Druids  were  totally 
destroyed.  The  Roman  general  Suetonius  Faulinus 
left  a  detachment  to  guard  the  islanders,  and  ordered 
the  groves  to  be  cut  down ;  but,  being  suddenly  recalled 
between  A.D.  60  and  70,  the  inhabitants  regained  their 
liberty ;  they  were  very  soon  subdued  by  Agricola.  The 
island  thenceforward  remained  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Romans,  until  they  withdrew  from  Britain, 
liistory  is  here  a  long  time  silent  regarding  it.  A 
certain  prince,  Caswallon  Llawhir,  of  British  origin, 
established  a  sovereignty  in  Anglesey,  about  450.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  several  descendants  who  retained  the 
regal  power,  from  the  last  of  whom  sprung  Cad  wallader, 
the  last  king  of  the  JBritons.  In  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  and  Hugh  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  assisted  in  repressing  an  incursion  of 
Griffith  ap  Conon,  prince  of  Wales;  and  about  the 
same  time  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  invaded  tlio 
island.  Anglesey  was  now  under  the  sway  of  its  own 
sovereigns,  or  subjected  to  Wales;  but  tomb  stones 
have  been  found  with  inscriptions  denoting  the  in- 
terment of  princes,  namely,  Cadvan  and  Pabo. 
Edward  I.  of  England,  invaded  Anglesey  ;  and,  to 
intimidate  the  inhabitants,  built  a  castle  at  Beaumaris, 
and  also  fortified  tliat  town  uith  a  wall.  It  was  af- 
terwards constituted  a  county  by  Henry  VIII.  sending 
two  representatives  to  Parliament.  The  Menai 
Strait  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  150  tons ;  and, 
having  an  iron  bridge  of  only  one  arch  of  500  feet, 
and  100  feet  high,  the  navigation  is  preserved  free, 
while  the  island  is  united  to  Britain.  Anglesey  was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mona;  and 
Bede,  speaking  of  it  and  the  Isle  of  Mann,  called  them 
the  Menarian  islands.  There  are  several  r(;mains  of 
antiquity  in  the  island;  and  coins,  implements,  and 
arms,  both  Roman  and  British,  are  somelimes  dug  up. 
It  is  distant  from  London  250  miles. 
Beaumakis  is  the  chief  town. 
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